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THE PsYCHOANALYTIC INTERPRETATION OF LITERARY WoRKS 


Before we enter into a discussion of any particular work, a pre- 
liminary account of the nature of the psychoanalysis of literary 
works in general may be attempted. Every literary work, and indeed 
every scientific work, is, in some part, an expression of its author’s 
personality. The personal influence is of least importance, perhaps, 
in purely descriptive accounts of actual historic events; but even from 
these it is never altogether absent. Selection and discussion of mate- 
rial, both expressions of the author’s personality, always occur. The 
subject matter is presented, not as a mere series of uncriticized 
verbatim extracts from historical records, but as a connected nar- 
rative, from which redundancies have been, as far as possible, elim- 
inated, while suggestions are freely offered regarding the course of 
events where the historical record is incomplete. The personality of 
the author is, indeed, expressed in the production of the work; 
he would not trouble to prepare and publish it if he were not inter- 
ested in the subject, and his interest in the subject is a personal 
characteristic. 

The novelist or dramatist goes further; he not only records 
events, but creates them. Actual events and characters may be intro- 
duced into his work, but their value rests, not on their historical 
accuracy, but on the opportunity of self-expression they afford the 
author. A work of art is therefore to be regarded as primarily a 
creation of the author to express his personality. In part it is capable 
of interpretation on the conscious level, but in addition there is a 
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much larger part incapable of such interpretation; this part should 
be capable of analysis according to the technique available for the 
interpretation of phantasies, including dreams. But one important 
feature of the technique is not, in general, capable of being applied 
to works of art. In the ordinary technique of psychoanalysis, the 
author of a phantasy is required to state in turn the ideas called to 
his mind by the mention of the various constituents of the phantasy. 
The elucidation of the relations between these ideas, called “ free 
associations,” and the corresponding elements in the phantasy, con- 
stitutes the main part of the procedure. The phantasy is itself a 
condensed summary of the free associations made by the author 
while writing it. This technique, however, cannot be applied to 
works of art save in exceptional circumstances. The author is not 
usually personally available for this purpose, and we have only the 
phantasy itself; the only free associations available are those given 
explicitly in it, and may be quite inadequate to make much progress 
in interpretation possible. 

A further difficulty is usually presented by the fact that the 
phantasy has been exposed to severe conscious criticism before publi- 
cation. Free associations actually occurring in analysis never form 
a long consecutive story; events belonging to widely different periods 
and happening to different persons may be mentioned in rapid suc- 
cession. A published story, however, must be such that the events 
could actually have happened in the order stated; if the order is 
impossible the story is felt to be intrinsically absurd. Thus those 
free associations that cannot be utilized in a consecutive story must 
be remorselessly omitted. The author may, however, render some 
of them available by expressing them as reminiscences or phantasies 
of his characters, or by rearranging the order of the events related. 
His skill in achieving this object is a large factor in determining the 
artistic success of the work. 

Again, most stories are subject to severe criticism on the ground 
of plausibility. Mere possibility is usually insufficient to make a story 
acceptable. The events, including the actions of the characters, must 
be connected by causal relations resembling those in the actual world. 
This is indeed more important with respect to the behavior of the 
characters than with respect to the material events described; psycho- 
logical plausibility is more important than physical plausibility. In 
“The Pretenders,” Inga carries a red-hot iron without injury to her 
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hands, but the improbability of the event is readily forgiven the 
author. It may be for a related reason that critics often condemn 
the introduction of neurotics as characters in novels; the neurotic’s 
behavior is not subject to the same rules as that of ordinary people, 
at any rate superficially, and is therefore felt to be psychologically 
false by critics who cannot understand it. The author, however, 
does understand it, at any rate unconsciously, and therefore feels no 
objection to its introduction. j 

Criticism has again been applied because the uncriticized form of 
the phantasy usually contains explicitly elements unsuited for stage 
performance, or even for publication; and it is known from analytic 
experience that the free associations always contain such elements. 
If the author were personally available, these could be discovered ; 
but his absence renders them inaccessible. 

A single phantasy, even with the free associations immediately 
called up by it, is never enough for the complete analysis of a 
character. It expresses only part of the author, not the whole. 

These obstacles are often insuperable. Yet the psychoanalytic 
investigation of literary works has frequently been carried out with 
considerable success. Its possibility will depend on how far the 
work itself succeeds in supplying the free associations required for 
its interpretation. If they are abundant, psychoanalytic interpreta- 
tion can proceed. The chief difference between such interpretation 
and the regular technique is that the author is not present to indicate 
by his memories (many of them previously inaccessible to conscious- 
ness) and by his emotional reactions whether the interpretations are 
correct or not. It cannot, however, proceed to a complete analysis, 
for that would require that all the author’s free associations should 
be given explicitly in the phantasy, which is never the case. Further 
progress can, however, be made by analogy with persons who have 
undergone analysis; if the same groups of associations occur in 
different persons, it is legitimate scientific procedure to infer a similar 
origin in each person. ‘The results of the inference would have a 
moderate probability if they remained simply unconfirmed inferences 
from analogy; but if it is found that they lead to a coherent psycho- 
logical account of the characters represented, this fact will constitute 
a verification of numerous further inferences, and the whole will 
possess a probability amounting to practical certainty. 

Where such interpretation is possible, it will convey much infor- 
mation about the author’s mental life. Part of this information will 
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consist of his conscious memories, part of unconscious memories 
which have succeeded in expressing themselves in the conditions of 
unusual freedom that led to the writing of the story (for though 
criticism restrains the author’s self-expression in a story, the restraint 
is much less than in everyday life), and part of wishes. If the 
wishes are considered by the author incapable of realization, the result 
is shown by an unhappy ending to the story, while realized wishes 
are indicated by a happy ending; an inversion of the character of the 
ending leaves the reader dissatisfied. It would, however, be danger- 
ous to infer definitely that any particular passage in the story describes 
an actual event in the author’s life. It may, and often does; but it 
may be only a cover phantasy erected by the censor to exclude from 
consciousness some earlier memory, or it may even be an event in 
somebody else’s life which has become woven into the author’s uncon- 
scious because it assisted in the expression of some emotion. Again, 
the interpretation of the phantasy cannot express the whole of the 
author’s mental constitution; it gives only those elements, conscious 
and unconscious, which were most accessible at the time when he 
wrote it. Other elements may be indicated by works created at other 
times, but there is no reason to believe that even all the works of a 
prolific writer of genius together express his whole mentality. Again, 
each work may give a clue to the way he might have developed in a 
given set of circumstances; but the description of a wish to develop 
in a particular way is a partial fulfilment of that wish, which may be 
temporarily, or even permanently, sufficient, and in that event a quite 
new set of wishes, still unsatisfied, might demand expression in later 
works. Thus the psychoanalytic interpretation of literary works, 
while giving, in favorable circumstances, excellent information about 
the author’s mental constitution, must be used with great caution in 
making inferences from the works to actual events of his previous 
or subsequent life. 

To sum up, the psychoanalysis of literary works may be described 
as a partial psychoanalysis of the author, carried out under difficul- 
ties, but giving reliable results within a certain field, whose extent 
varies with the abundance of free associations given in the works 
themselves. Outside this field it cannot be expected to give any 
results at all, correct or incorrect. 


PEER GYNT 


On a first inspection, the characteristics necessary for a psycho- 
analytic interpretation appear to be possessed to an unusual degree 
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by Ibsen’s Peer Gynt. Its abundant imagery and its apparent lack 
of consecutiveness in places suggest that criticism has not removed 
so many of the free associations as it usually does. In spite of this 
lack of consecutiveness the work is acknowledged to be a masterpiece. 
This may be explained either by saying that the author’s success in 
portraying the development of his characters is such that it more 
than compensates for occasional incoherence, or by saying that the 
incoherences themselves are unconsciously felt by the reader to be 
part of the whole scheme of the work. On either hypothesis much 
valuable psychoanalytic material will be expected to exist in the play; 
the former hypothesis would suggest that it is to be found mainly 
in the connected passages, the latter that it is mainly in the discon- 
nected ones. It will be seen in the following account that the latter 
alternative is the correct one. It is, indeed, to be expected that this 
would be so; behavior comprehensible on the conscious level needs 
no unconscious explanation, but behavior not thus comprehensible 
demands one. 

The characters in the play are very numerous, but all are very 
subordinate to the theme of the development of the hero, Peer Gynt. 
The next in order of prominence are his mother, Aase, and his 
beloved, Solveig. Then follow two women, Ingrid and the Woman 
in Green, to whom he is temporarily attached, the Troll King, the 
Button Moulder, and his two rivals, Aslak and Mads Moen. None of 
these appears in more than a few scenes, whereas the hero appears in 
practically all. The development of the character of Peer Gynt is 
then probably the chief theme of the play, the other persons being 
introduced not so much for their intrinsic interest as for the informa- 
tion about Peer Gynt that is supplied by his behavior towards them. 
Now it is a general experience that the chief actor in a phantasy is 
invariably an aspect of the author. We must therefore be prepared 
to find points of resemblance between Peer Gynt and Ibsen himself. 
Peer Gynt is a variant of Ibsen, not necessarily the actual Ibsen. 
His emotional reactions are some of Ibsen’s, not all; and many of 
his wishes are such as Ibsen did not carry out, either through being 
prevented by external circumstances, or because they would have 
interfered with the expression of other wishes of greater importance 
to Ibsen. In the play Ibsen develops the possible consequences of 
choices of courses of action in many cases different from those he 
actually made when confronted with the same issues. 

The play opens with a conversation between Peer Gynt and his 
mother. She accuses him of lying with regard to his doings during 
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a recent absence from home. Peer Gynt maintains the truth of a 
story he had apparently outlined to her just before the beginning of 
the play, and again relates it to her in detail. In a later scene, how- 
ever, he admits to himself that the tale was untrue; and it is inher- 
ently so preposterous that he could hardly have expected it to be 
believed. It is, therefore, a phantasy within a phantasy. We wish, 
then, to discover Peer Gynt’s motive for telling this tale to his mother 
in preference to the truth, when he could have had little hope of its 
acceptance. There is no indication in the play of what he had really 
been doing during his absence, so that his actual deeds are probably 
of minor importance to him in comparison with the need to relate 
this particular phantasy to his mother. Perhaps the author, indeed, 
only introduced the absence as a device for accounting for a situation 
in which the relation of the phantasy would be appropriate. The 
tale, being told to Aase, may be expected to contain material of special 
interest to her; Peer, in substituting it for the truth, is probably 
expressing symbolically thoughts in relation to her that he is not 
prepared to express openly. Thus a large portion of the tale may 
be expected to be capable of interpretation by the rules discovered by 
psychoanalysis for the interpretation of symbolic material. 

Peer Gynt describes how he heard a reindeer behind a clump of 
trees, scraping in the snow for some moss, and crawled on his belly 
between the rocks. 

“‘ Such a buck, so sleek and fat, 
I expect was never seen! ”’ * 
He fired his gun, and the buck fell. He then climbed on its back, 
and was on the point of inserting his knife into its gullet when it 
scrambled up on its feet. 

All the essentials of an act of coitus are contained in the above 
description. The moss and the clump of trees alike are symbols of 
the female pubic hair; the rhythm of the scraping of the reindeer’s 
hoof is analogous to that of coitus; Peer Gynt, on his belly, crawling 
between the rocks, is passing the labia; and when he shoots the buck 
he achieves penetration. To make sure that the point will not be 
overlooked, (“ for the unconscious rarely says anything of importance 
only once, just as it rarely says only one thing at a time,”’) he repeats 
the last two items by climbing astride the buck and trying to insert 
his knife into an internal passage of its body. There is a strong 


* Quotations are from the translation by R. Farquharson Sharp, pub- 
lished by J. M. Dent in Everyman's Library. 
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suggestion of sadism or hostility in the repeated use of lethal weapons 
to represent the penis. 
But the character of the scene suddenly changes when the buck 
gets up. 
“ With a scream the ugly beggar 
Scrambled up upon his feet. 
From my hand his sudden backthrow 
Jerked my hunting-knife and scabbard, 
Pinned me to his loins and held me 
Like a pair of mighty pincers; 
Then he rushed with bounds gigantic 
Right along the ridge of Gendin! 


Aase (involuntarily): Christ in Heaven!” 

Thus the woman, whoever she may be, refuses intercourse and 
deprives Peer Gynt of his knife; she symbolically castrates him as 
a punishment. The holding of him immovable, unable to struggle, 
during the terrifying ride along the ridge of Gendin, indicates a 
further departure from a simple coitus phantasy. The only sexual 
experience wherein a male is compelled to remain passive is birth. 
Thus the coitus phantasy changes into a birth phantasy.* This is a 
familiar occurrence of dream interpretation. The wish for normal 
sexual intercourse is closely identified in the unconscious with the 
wish for complete return to the womb. But the latter could be 
achieved only by passage through the vagina, the journey through 
which in the reverse direction constituted the first terrifying incident 
of the child’s life. Ibsen’s insight makes this narration remind the 
mother of her own terror at Peer Gynt’s birth; and for the first 
time she betrays by an exclamation her recognition that the wild story 
bears a true interpretation. This transition, again, indicates that the 
reindeer, at least in part, symbolizes Aase directly, and not with 
some other woman as an intermediary. The early part of the story 
expresses the universal unconscious wish of the small boy for coitus 
with his mother. 

The ridge of Gendin is described as “sheer and narrow as a 
scythe blade” at the top, with steep slopes at each side into water 
below. At the end of the ride the reindeer, still carrying Peer Gynt, 
bounds over the end of the ridge, and they fall into the water together. 
Several birds indicate their fright as they pass, thus adding to the 


* Cf. Freud, Introductory Lectures on Psychoanalysis, p. 331. 
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general impression of terror. The narrowness, the steepness of the 
descent, the tightness of the grip of the buck’s horns, and the associa- 
tion of water, all show further resemblance to birth, a descent from 
the waters of the womb being replaced by a fall into water, as more 
easily reconcilable with conscious experience. The ultimate descent, 
after a violent spasmodic motion, is realized in a fall in the phantasy. 
Finally the buck drags Peer Gynt to shore through the water. Then 
Aase asks what has become of the reindeer, and Peer replies 


“I expect he’s where I left him; 
(snaps his fingers and turns on his heel) 
If you find him, you may keep him.” 


The interpretation of the phantasy is that Peer Gynt, in symbolic 
language, says to his mother: “I loved you, but you rejected my 
love, injured me, and made me intensely afraid of you. But I no 
longer wish to have anything to do with you.” 

The one feature apparently out of keeping with this interpretation 
is that the reindeer is definitely described as a male. But this is quite 
consistent with the early age when the experiences and wishes sym- 
bolized occurred. The infant boy does not distinguish clearly between 
the sexes, and the discovery of the absence of the penis from his 
mother may be delayed for several years. It may, indeed, be identi- 
fied with the breast. Further, the fear of castration by the father 
as a punishment for wishing to violate the mother is a regular com- 
ponent of the Oedipus complex. Thus when injury complained of 
is by the mother herself, she is readily identified with the father and 
given male attributes. The use of a male reindeer in the phantasy 
therefore suggests that Peer Gynt feels towards his mother a large 
part of the fear and hostility boys feel towards their fathers, and 
that unconsciously he believes that his mother possesses a penis; 
the attempt to kill the reindeer is in part an expression of hostility 
to his father. 

Aase momentarily believes the story at its face value, and rejoices 
that her son has escaped his leap with only torn clothes and no broken 
bones; that is, that in the process of birth he escaped castration 
3ut she suddenly remembers that she has heard the story before, and 
sees that Peer has merely elaborated it. He resents the accusation. 


“If a man said that to me 
I would beat him to a jelly.” 
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He again expresses the wish to identify his mother with a man; his 
fear of her is connected with the fact that her sex protects her from 
effective retaliation, and thus with the frustration of a wish. She 
bursts into tears, and calls him “a hopeless ne’er-do-well.” To pacify 
her, he says: 


“ Dearest pretty little mother, 
Every word you say is true; 
So be gay and happy.” 


But his efforts are unavailing, and she breaks out again: 


“ How could I 
Be happy, if I wanted to, 
With such a pig as you for son? 
Where 
Are the well-filled money-bags 
Left by good old Rasmus Gynt? 
"Twas your father emptied them 
Pouring money out like sand 
See the farmhouse—scarce a window 
But is smashed and stuffed with dishclout.” 


Here Aase, stimulated by her son’s expression of resentment against 
her, which he is now regretting, plunges into a recapitulation of 
another infantile situation that contributed to his resentment. In 
calling him an animal of unclean habits she refers at once to every 
boy’s first great emotional conflict, when his mother trains him to 
control his excremental activities, thus forcing to decide or compro- 
mise between his love for her and his wish to excrete just when it 
suits him. By a free association she proceeds to the notion of 
extravagance. The symbolism of money for feces, shown in such 
common expressions as “ filthy lucre” and in numerous others,* is 
well known. Thus the scattering of money in all directions is the 
precise equivalent in the unconscious of the accusation of unclean- 
liness levelled against Peer Gynt. The admiration for the thrifty 
Rasmus Gynt is, on the other hand, a praise for the capacity to retain 
feces. The scorn of John Gynt, therefore, likens the father to the 


* Ernest Jones, Papers on Psychoanalysis, 1923 edition, 680-704. 
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son in this respect. The fact that Ibsen has given this free associa- 
tion to Aase shows that he himself has unconsciously divined its 
meaning; and we must not be surprised to find that he makes Peer 
Gynt show similar penetration. 

She proceeds to a further attack on his self-respect : 


“ Peer, you certainly don't lack 
Good opinion of yourselt. 
You are just as brisk and bumptious, 
Just as pert, as when the Parson 
Who had come from Copenhagen, 
Asked you what your Christian name was, 
Telling you that where he came from 
Lots of men of highest station 
Would be glad to be as clever. 
And your father was so grateful 
For his amiable praises 
That a horse and sledge he gave him.” 


The reference to the Parson in this speech is of some interest, since 
Peer Gynt several times in the course of the play expresses a favor- 
able attitude to the clergy personally, and to religion in general; the 
incident related here may be representative of several kindnesses from 
parsons in his childhood. But then Aase goes on to say that when 
his father had ruined himself and them by his extravagance, all those 
they had previously considered their friends deserted them. 

The childhood situation thus revealed must have been a most 
painful one for Peer Gynt. His mother being an inadequate love 
object on account of her irascibility, he requires a substitute. In 
such circumstances a boy often turns to his father, or, failing him, 
some other member of his own sex, and gradually develops homo- 
sexuality. His father, John Gynt, however, seems to have been 
equally inadequate. That Peer’s strong original attachment to his 
mother has never been dissipated is shown by his efforts to please her 


in this scene, and in many later passages in the play; and in such 
conditions jealousy of his father would make any strong affection for 
him difficult. There being no sister, the next outlet would be some 
other man or boy, and the Parson may have been the most suitable 
figure available. But when the family friends departed, the parsons 
being explicitly included in Aase’s account, this outlet also became 
blocked, and the homosexuality, probably always weak, became dis- 
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placed to God, affection for whom had been instilled during the 
Parson’s influence. The immediate emotional needs remained imper- 
fectly satisfied, and their effect was shown in a partly conscious: 
mental conflict. He became absorbed mainly in his own doings; in 
other words he became autoerotic. 

Aase goes on to accuse Peer of doing nothing to help the family 
fortunes; which is not surprising, in view of his strong dislike of her 
attitude in these matters. She then refers angrily to a fight he had 
had with the blacksmith Aslak. But Peer’s old affection for her 
breaks out afresh: 


“Little homely dainty mother, 
All the world shall do you honor. 
Only wait till I have done 
Something—something really great.” 


[In his own glory he hopes that she will recover her former content- 
ment; but she denies the possibility, and in proof of his incapacity 
to seize an opportunity she cites his failure to capture Ingrid. 

Ingrid is a remarkable figure of the play. Peer Gynt, though he 
throws much energy into an effort to achieve sexual intercourse 
with her, and succeeds at the end of the first act, does not once indi- 
cate any strong affection for her. She is nowhere stated, by him or 
by anybody else, to be beautiful or charming, and her single appear- 
ance on the stage affords her little opportunity of displaying either 
quality. Aase says that marriage with her would be a good thing 
for Peer. 

Ah, Peer, a richly dowered girl, 
Heir to his lands, just think of it, 
You might, if only you had liked, 
In bridegroom’s finery be dressed 
Instead of in those dirty rags.” 


She is a capable business woman, who manages a farm and inci- 
dentally her father with it, and she loves Peer Gynt. But of his love 
for her, there is nothing. “If only you had liked ’—but Peer Gynt 
had not liked. 

Peer at once decides to make a serious attempt to marry Ingrid; 
but his mother warns him that Mads Moen, whom Peer describes as 
“that guy the girls all laugh at,” has stolen a march on him, and is 
going to be married to her the next day. Peer Gynt, nothing 
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daunted, decides to make his effort that night. Aase protests the 
impossibility, but he forcibly carries her over the stream in his arms, 
prepared to carry her to Ingrid’s home, Haegstad. In the middle 
of the stream he exclaims: 


“We'll play at Peer and Reindeer now! 
I am the reindeer, you are Peer!’ 


This remark, which has no rational connection with the immediate 
context, is at once explained in terms of the interpretation of the 
reindeer phantasy already given. The reindeer, carrying Peer, hav- 
ing been a symbolic substitute for Aase, it is natural that when Peer 
wishes to be no longer under her domination, and is carrying het 
instead of being carried by her, he should express the reversal of the 
roles in terms of a reversal of the phantasy. Aase then threatens to 
come to Haegstad and expose him, but he prevents this by putting 
her up on the mill-house roof and leaving her there. She tries to 
persuade two old women to rescue her, but they refuse. But she is 
terrified when they suggest that he may be murdered at the party; 
though she scolds him past endurance, the thought of losing him 
arouses her own castration complex, and she cannot bear it. 

In the next scene Peer Gynt is on his way to Haegstad. He over- 
hears a contemptuous remark of a passerby, and to cover his shame 
he plunges into a new phantasy. 


“What a curious cloud! That bit’s like a horse 
And there is its rider and saddle and bridle 
And behind them an old crone is riding a broomstick. 
That’s mother! She’s scolding and screaming ‘ You beast! 
Hi! Peer, come back!’ Yes, now she is frightened.”’ 


His ride develops into a vision of magnificence in which kings and 
princes show respect to him. The position of his mother astride a 
broomstick expresses again the phantasy that she possesses a penis, 
but now it is her turn to be afraid of him, not him of her. From 
this vision he is aroused by some neighbors, including Aslak, who 


mock him. 
The next scene is at Haegstad. The bridegroom (Mads Moen) 
“comes up whimpering to his father, and pulls at his jacket.” 
The Bridegoom: Father, she won’t! She is not being nice to me! 
His Father: What won't she do? 
The Bridegroom: She has locked herself in. 
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His Father: Well, you must see if you can’t find the key. 

The Bridegroom: But I don’t know how. 

His Father: Oh, you are a nuisance. 

In this passage we get a picture of Mads Moen’s character. The 
symbolism of the locked door and the key is a familiar one: the door 
is the hymen, and to open it with a key symbolizes sexual intercourse. 
Mads’s inability to find the key indicates that he is impotent, and his 
father expresses contempt. 

Peer Gynt arrives, but the girls refuse to dance with him, untii 
Solveig, her little sister Helga, and her parents arrive. Solveig 
promises to dance with him, and he falls in love at first sight. She 
is, however, frightened when she hears who he is, and leaves him. 
The bridegroom again appeals to his parents, and his father says, 
“You're only fit to be tied in a stable, sir!” Peer Gynt, inspired 
by drink and chaff, tells a further phantasy to the crowd, and is again 
ridiculed, a man pointing out that the story is not only untrue, 
but not Peer’s invention. The bridegroom, however, partly believes 
it, and appeals to Peer for help in his difficulty, but Peer refuses. 
The suggestion, however, reminds him (he evidently needed remind- 
ing) that he has not carried out his intention with regard to Ingrid; 
but now he is reluctant to go on until he has satisfied himself that his 
quest of Solveig is hopeless. Speaking to her, he finds out that she 
is afraid of her father, who is a preacher; so he takes an effective 
way of making her fall in love with himself. He threatens to turn 
himself into a troll, to come and stand by her bed at midnight and 
drain the lifeblood out of her, and to bite her loins and back all 
over—“‘ Dance with me, Solveig!’ Thus frightening her and 
expressing love to her at the same time, he makes her identify him 
with her father, and thus transfer her father-fixation to himself, since 
she both loves and fears her father. In making these threats he also 
gratifies his own sadism. Solveig, however, does not at once show 
the desired reaction, and leaves him. So Peer Gynt breaks into the 
loft, carries Ingrid off under his arm “ like a pig,” and has intercourse 
with her. 

The next scene shows them together. Peer Gynt, having had his 
way with Ingrid, proceeds to desert her. His attachment to Solveig 
is so strong that he cannot accept any substitute. “Is your prayer- 
book in your kerchief—where’s your mane of hair all golden—do you 
glance down at your apron—do you hold on to your mother by the 
skirt—are your glances always bashful—shall you go to Confirmation 
very shortly—if I beg, can you deny me—does one feel a holy feeling 
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when one sees you?” To all these questions Ingrid can return no 
effective reply; and he departs. 

Peer Gynt’s decision between Ingrid and Solveig forms the key- 
stone of the play. His mother being an inadequate emotional outlet, 
he seeks for another. When he starts for Haegstad, Ingrid is avail- 
able, and he is prepared to attempt to wreck the projected marriage 
and marry her himself. But he is not of one mind in the matter. 
He has correctly divined that his mother’s continual accusations of 
extravagance, carelessness, and untidiness, all attributes derived from 
the early wish to excrete without check, are also partly subjective. 
She would not abuse him or his father so much for such failings if 
she were not herself excessively interested in them; in looking for 
signs of Peer’s anal complex she gratifies her own interest, while in 
abusing him for it she projects on to him the intolerable self-reproach 
thereby arising from her own repression, the same repression as has 
already made her thrifty herself. Ingrid, a sound business woman 
of a strongly assertive disposition, bears a close resemblance to Aase, 
so that if Peer marries her he does not solve his own conflict; he 
only perpetuates it. If nothing better offers, however, he is willing 
to proceed. 

Solveig, however, is a submissive girl with a strong attachment 
to her parents, somewhat masochistically colored, as is shown by her 
fear of them. There is no hint of anal-erotism in her behavior. 
She is therefore free from those of Aase’s qualities that most repel 
Peer, and he can, he thinks, love her wholeheartedly. When she 
rejects him, he maltreats Ingrid as a substitute, and Ingrid reproaches 
him, thus completing the identification with his mother. 

This explanation accounts for a large part of the story so far 
developed, but not for the whole. Ingrid being a mother-substitute, 
his rival, Mads Moen, and her father, the farmer of Haegstad, must 
be substitutes in his unconscious for his own father. Mads Moen is 
represented as impotent and a fool, the farmer as a weak man under 
the thumb of Ingrid. Thus in addition to injuring Ingrid, and his 
mother through her, he disparages his father. The whole Ingrid 
episode is therefore unconsciously an Oedipus phantasy; Peer lives 
with Ingrid through the scene he had wished to enact with his 
parents. The thought mechanism underlying his acts is ‘““ My mother 
has rejected me and preferred my father, which is an insult to 
myself. She is anal-erotic, and she reproaches me. I therefore no 


longer love her, and I want to be rid of her. But if I only leave 
her, it will appear as if I had admitted defeat. I will therefore 
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avenge myself and show my power by violating her before I go, thus 
first showing myself stronger than my father.” But he cannot carry 
out this wish with his mother, and therefore he enacts it with Ingrid, 
of whom every one of these statements is symbolically equally true. 


THE TROLLS 
In Act II, Scene 2, Aase and Solveig, with Solveig’s parents and 
sister, are seeking Peer Gynt on the moor. Peer Gynt has been out- 
lawed for his treatment of Ingrid, and has taken to the hills. Aase 
tells Solveig that she had told her son many fairy stories, including 
some of stolen brides, and is terrified to think that through having 
told him these stories she is partly responsible for his conduct. On 
realizing this she hears an imaginary screech; but the more important 
way in which she had influenced his character does not occur to her. 
Solveig’s father is a man of strong opinions and a mild manner, and 
is quietly confident of Peer’s ultimate damnation; but as a Christian 
he helps in the search. Solveig implores Aase for more information 

about Peer Gynt. 
‘“ You'ld be sooner wearied 
With telling me, than I with hearing.” 


Peer’s sadistic speech to her has produced the desired effect, and the 
affair with Ingrid has not destroyed her love, perhaps even has 
strengthened it. 

So far the tale of the play, though wild, contains no supernatural 
element. The next few scenes, however, are largely supernatural. 
Peer, having gratified his wish for vengeance on his parents, first 
repeats it in phantasy in two slightly different forms to illustrate 
different aspects of it, and then suffers, again in phantasy, a series of 
terrible experiences as a punishment. He first meets three half- 
demented cowherd girls. Two have been deserted by their lovers; 
the other has had a child, which has been killed by her lover, who has 
consequently been executed. Peer Gynt leaps among them, exclaim- 
ing, ‘‘ I am a three-headed troll, and the boy for three girls.” The 
scene, in which Peer defeats in love three representatives of a lower 
order of creation, and has intercourse with three girls, is a repetition 
in phantasy, somewhat exaggerated, of the Ingrid episode; the girls’ 
earlier desertion by their lovers may represent the ruin of Peer’s 
family by his father’s extravagance. 

The next scene relates a further vision of grandeur. Peer is on 
the mountains, the snowy peaks gleaming in the sunset. 
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“ The wild geese fly to the south, 
And I have to trudge and stumble 
Knee-deep in mud and mire. 
I’ll go with them! Cleanse my foulness 
In a bath of the keenest wind! 
Up aloft I'll lave my stains in 
That glittering christening font! 
I'll away out over the pastures ; 
I'll fly till I’m pure and clean—” 


Peer recognizes the dirty character of his recent exploits, and hopes 
to be cleansed. The reference to religion indicates that religion is 
thought of as a cleansing agency, a view that will be found expressed 
in several later passages. But baptism is an immersion in water and 
therefore symbolizes a return to the womb; thus to be cleansed by 
baptism is equivalent to being born again. 

But another identification is intermingled with these. The womb 
could hardly be described as “ glittering.” The only fluid, familiar 
to the child, and capable of being so described, is urine, and an 
identification of this with the uterine fluid could be achieved easily. 
Further, it has the power, when suitably directed, of dislodging solid 
dirt, and therefore is an antidote to feces. 

The family farm is then imagined new-built; lights gleam from 
every window, and wine is being wasted freely at a feast within: 
further urinary associations. The scene comes to an ignominious end 
when Peer runs his nose against a rock. 

The scene affords some help towards the interpretation of the 
phantasy in Act I, Scene 2. Peer is there riding on a gold-shod 
charger with a silver-crested harness, and wears a long cloak with a 
fine silky lining. The references to gald, brightness, and long hair 
again suggest the act of urination, the cloak being the breeches he 
has to open as a preliminary, and the lining the pubic hair. ‘“ None 
glitters like Peer in the sunshine,” and gold and silver coins are 
freely scattered. The English King is ready to welcome the glorious 
visitor as at least an equal: so great is Peer’s magnificence in 
micturition. But at the critical moment Peer is disturbed by Aslak’s 
voice, saying, “ Why, it’s Peer Gynt, the drunkard!” Peer’s mag- 
nificence to himself is produced by what is a source of contempt 
from others. 

Ibsen has made free use in these phantasies of certain verbal 
similarities in the Norwegian language. Actual words employed are 
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guld — gold, glittrer — glitters, gilde— splendid, gilde (also) = 
feast, glan — stare, glans — brilliance, glory. Thus he has succeeded 
in expressing most of the main components of the urinary complex 
by words involving the combination of letters gl. A further word 
used for “glittering” is “ skinnende,” while “filthy” becomes 
‘* skident,” used in the scene with the Woman in Green. 

The former set of word-plays is reproduced by another set of 
words in Norwegian and German, involving totally different roots. 
The German words for “ magnificence,’ “ holiness,” and “ bright- 
ness’ are respectively ‘“ Herrlichkeit,” “ Heiligkeit,” and “ Hellig- 
keit.” The Norse words corresponding to the first two are 
“ herlighed ” and “ hellighed,” but there is no word from the same 
root equivalent to “ Helligkeit.”” The similarity of Norse “helg” 
(= holy) and German “hell” (= bright) must have been well 
known to Ibsen, who had lived some years in Germany. In Peer 
Gynt, however, he uses only the play on glans and the similar words, 
not that on “ Herrlichkeit.’”” The urethral complex may have con- 
tributed to the determination of all these linguistic similarities; many 
instances are known where verbal similarities survive translation into 
other languages in spite of total change in the roots, where such 
similarities aid the expression of some unconscious symbolism. 

In the next scene Peer meets the Woman in Green, daughter of 
the King of the Trolls, makes love to her, and then rides off with 
her on a pig, just as Ingrid was likened to a pig when Peer carried 
her off. The next scene, in the Palace of the Troll King, is a long 
one. Just as the people called for Peer’s death after the betrayal of 
Ingrid, so here the trolls at first call for his death or mutilation. 
Their King, however, is less excitable. He is a striking figure, always 
calm and judicial, but confident of his power and determined to use 
it if necessary. He thus bears a strong resemblance to Solveig’s 
father, and gives the first hint of the entanglement of Solveig and 
the Woman in Green in Peer’s unconscious that ultimately drives him 
out of Norway. On the other hand, as the male injured by Peer 
Gynt’s sexual activities, he stands for Mads Moen, Ingrid’s father, 
and ultimately Peer’s own father. He is willing to agree to a mar- 
riage between Peer and his daughter, offering a substantial dowry, 
on condition that Peer adopts Troll customs. He must eat and drink 
their food, brought by Trolls with pigs’ heads; he must wear a tail, 
and he must admire a cow playing a one-stringed harp and a sow 
dancing to it. There is an uproar when he refuses to admire the 
last two, for they turn out to be the King’s daughters. Each con- 
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dition represents a displacement from the heterosexual to the anal 
sphere. The porcine waiters replace his mother, the tail must be 
added to the penis before the latter can be used, and the dirty animals 
must be accepted as valid substitutes for beautiful women. In order 
that he may be allowed to remain heterosexual, then, he must become 
anal-erotic in all his outward deeds. The trolls’ motto must be 
adopted. Instead of “ Man, to thyself be true,” he must say, “ Troll, 
to thyself be true—enough ”’; that is, he must fulfil the requirements 
of custom, and thereby be permitted to make what use he likes of the 
limited opportunities that remain. But when he says just what he 
thinks of the troll maidens, the King tells him that he can become a 
troll only by undergoing such injury to his eyes that he can no longer 
see things as they are; so that, indeed, he will think that any gratifica- 
tion he achieves is genital when in fact it is anal. The King reminds 
him, again, that the eye is the source of tears, and Peer remembers 
the saying, “If thine eye offend thee, pluck it out!” The partial 
blinding is thus a symbol of castration, partly as a punishment for 
Peer’s relations with the Woman in Green; but it partly expresses 
the curious conditional wish, “If I am castrated, I can do as I like 
to women.” But Peer is naturally dissatisfied, and wishes to leave. 
The King has further resources, however. He points out that his 
daughter is pregnant; sexual desire, which has taken place, can make 
a troll woman pregnant without actual intercourse. Then Peer con- 
fesses that he has overstated his worldly wealth and social status, 
and the anal-erotic King orders the young trolls to dash him to 
pieces. Peer, trying to escape through holes too small for him, 
exclaims, “ The old man was foul, but the young ones are worse.” 
The same remark, expressed in the original in precisely the same 
words, is repeated in Act IV, Scene 4, when an old ape throws some 
filth over him, and some young ones attack him. He calls for his 
mother. The trolls release him when church bells are heard. Thus 
castration and the throwing of filth are identified. 

The scene, taken as a whole, is a birth phantasy of cloacal type. 
The King’s palace is described in the previous scene as likely to | 
mistaken for a heap of ugly stones and rubbish; in other words, for 
a heap of feces. Being underground, however, it is within Mother 


Earth, and therefore symbolizes the rectum. The young trolls are 
dwellers in dirty places; in terms of the phantasy, younger brothers 
and sisters. Peer Gynt tries to escape up a chimney and up a rat- 
hole, the one intrinsically dirty, the other associated with dirty 
animals. Ultimately the trolls lose their power, and he escapes: 
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thus the church bells have a cleansing character, efficacious as a 
defense against dirt. 

In Scene 7, Peer Gynt is on a mountain side, but a monstrous 
being called the Boyg opposes his passage. The Boyg is invisible and 
gentle, but enormously strong. Peer Gynt hits about him with sticks 
and fists, but can make no impression; the Boyg only laughs at him 
and prevents him from advancing, telling him to “ go round about.” 
The situation bears a close resemblance to that of an infant trying 
to go to some place where his father will not let him. He may strike 
his father, but has not enough strength to hurt him; and the Boyg’s 
remark, “ The great Boyg can triumph without any fighting,” is 
strictly true of the father and the infant. Peer’s feeling of hopeless 
inefficacy is worse, he says, than the torture of the trolls; he wants 
to be struck and wounded so as to feel that he is fighting something. 
The attribute of gentleness has been noticed in other members of 
Peer’s father series. 

But where is Peer Gynt trying to go? He tells us, 


“ Backward or forward, it’s just as far; 
Out or in, the way’s as narrow,” 


a remark which is repeated on numerous other occasions in the play, 
and which therefore must be of much emotional significance. The 
narrow way that can be traversed in either direction, outwards or 
inwards, is evidently the vagina, and this interpretation is again con- 
sistent with the hypothesis that the opposition comes from the father. 
Thus the scene is another struggle towards heterosexuality. 


Peer Gynt, in difficulties, suddenly calls out: 


“If you mean to save me, girl, -be quick! 
Don’t hang your head and look down blushing! 
Your prayer-book! Hit him straight in the eye with it!” 


And he is saved at the moment of collapse by the ringing of church 
bells, which make the Boyg powerless. The appeal is evidently 
addressed to Solveig, and in the next scene she reveals to him that 
she and Helga rang the bells. But the call for vigorous action from 
the submissive Solveig shows a new phase of his attitude towards her. 
The conception of the eye as a phallic symbol provides a possible 
interpretation, especially as Solveig in this scene is the object of an 
appeal followed by the ringing of bells, just as Aase was in the troll 
scene. Peer is appealing to his mother to castrate his father: and 
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here, for the first time, we have a hint of his identification of Solveig 
with his mother. Accuracy of aim is a characteristic attribute of the 
penis, both in coitus and in micturition; and religion has twice 
already been indicated to be a cleansing agency. Further, the throw- 
ing of excreta is identified with castration. Putting the various clues 
together, we see that the prayer-book is a symbol of a special type of 
excreta, capable of destroying or removing other excreta; just as 
money is the usual refinement of feces, so for Peer Gynt the prayer- 
book is a refinement of urine.* The attribution to Solveig of a penis, 
and with it the possibility of great assertiveness, comes appropriately 
at the moment when his identification of her with his mother first 
becomes prominent. The ringing of church bells in this scene and in 
the troll scene stands for the waving of the penis during urination. 
The trolls call the bells the Blackfrock’s Cows because the teats of 
the cow are agitated during milking; whereas troll cows are dirty, 
priests’ cows are clean. The further common identification of milk 
and urine is suggested. We may note that Solveig in middle life 
keeps goats for milk. 


Act III. THe Great Conriict 

In the first scene Peer Gynt is felling timber in the forest to 
build a hut. He is going to carve a mermaid on the gable-end; the 
mermaid, as half maid, half fish, is a suitable symbol for the girl to 
whom he attributes a penis. He proceeds at once to talk of window- 
panes glittering in the sun. Scene 2 is laid in Aase’s house. Peer 
Gynt has been outlawed, and Ingrid’s father (presumably on Ingrid’s 
instructions) and the law have together confiscated all the family 
property, leaving Aase destitute. But she will allow no blame to 
be cast on Peer; she blames the devil instead for tempting him. 
The Aase of Act III is as different from the Aase of Act I as Solveig 
is from Ingrid, corresponding to the change in her son’s emotional 
orientation. Among some rubbish she finds an old casting ladle, in 
which Peer had been in the habit of moulding buttons, and she tells a 
story of how his father had once given him a silver coin to make a 
button; this button Peer gave to Helga in Act II, Scene 8. These 


* We may notice in this connection that Solveig has golden hair. A 
cognate fact may be that the Madonna is nearly always represented as fair- 
haired, though both she and the artists who painted her belonged to dark- 
haired races; she is not usually provided with the ethnologically associated 
blue eyes. 
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two passages indicate one of the fixation points of Peer’s anal-erotism ; 
its full importance, however, is not seen till the last act. 

In Act III, Scene 3, Peer Gynt’s conflict reaches its climax. Sol- 
veig joins him on the mountain, having left all her people to come 
to him, and he welcomes her. But just as she enters the hut the 
Woman in Green, looking much older, and with a foul child, appears 
and upbraids him. He wishes to have no more dealings with her, 
but she is in a strong position. 


“ When you and your girl are sitting together, 
And you are inclined for cuddling and fondling, 
You'll find me beside you, claiming my share of it. 
She and I will share you—turn about. 

Goodbye, dear boy. If you like the prospect, 
Then wed her to-morrow. 
Peer Gynt: You devil’s nightmare! ’ 


She goes away, and Peer is left to meditate. The decision he 
comes to is to leave Solveig and abandon all hope of a sexual life; 
he knows the Woman in Green has spoken the truth. Neither she 
nor Solveig fulfils the whole of his emotional requirements; and if 
he attempts to choose between them, whichever he chooses, his rela- 
tions with that one will only remind him of the lack of the other, 
and the resulting conflict will be intolerable. On the other hand, if 
he abandons heterosexuality completely, the need for the painful 
decision will not arise, and he thinks he will be more contented. 

Why, then, is the choice so painful that he is prepared to give 
up both of his desires rather than sacrifice one of them to attain the 
other? Some light is thrown on this by a fresh consideration of his 
relations with his mother. In the first scene of the play he showed 
that in spite of his resentment against her he still loved her intensely ; 
when he first meets the Woman in Green he tells her, in praise of his 
mother, that the mountains totter when she begins to scold; and in 
the next scene he says at her bedside: 


“Thanks, dear, for all you gave me, 
Thrashings and kisses alike.”’ 


Though he fears his mother, his intense love for her has made him 
come to admire and love the very quality that made him fear her. 
He therefore wants her irascibility and anal-erotism in any woman 
whom he loves, but when he finds such a woman his fear breaks out 
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and the original anal conflict is revived; and when he finds a woman 
who does not scold he cannot help thinking of the anal-erotic Woman 
in Green and Ingrid. To make a happy life with any woman possible 
he would have to dissociate the two sides of his anal complex, sacri- 
ficing the gratification of the one to attain the other; but if he dis- 
tinguished them he would realize the essential conflict in his relations 
with his mother, and would have to admit to himself that his life 
with her was wretched; and this he finds impossible because it con- 
flicts with his love for her. This is why, in the first scene, he could 
express his dread of her only symbolically, in terms of the reindeer 
phantasy, and not openly. 

Thus Peer has to relinquish his iove objects; he deserts Solveig, 
telling her to wait for him, to which she consents, and the moment 
when he finds both his mother-substitutes inadequate is appropriately 
chosen by the author for the death of Aase. Peer visits her cottage 
and finds her at the point of death. She relates a tale of how she had 
once pretended to drive him to Soria Moria Castle, situated in a 
group of islands equivalent to Heaven; and he, in return, prepares 
to drive her there, relating an elaborate and glorious phantasy as he 
does so, complete with glittering sleigh-bells, glistening windows, and 
wine, with the bed for a sleigh and a chair with an old cat on it for 
a horse. A personal instruction from God the Father to admit Aase 
to Heaven is related at the moment when she dies. 

Peer is now rid of all his love-objects, and has no intention of 
finding new ones. Thirty years elapse before we see him again. 


PEER GyNT IN MIDDLE AGE 

At the opening of Act IV, Peer Gynt is in his yacht, off the coast 
of Morocco, accompanied by four companions typical of England, 
Germany, France, and Sweden. He tells them that his success in life 
has come because he has never married; a man’s first duty is to be 
himself and not to carry someone else’s weal and woe. As an 
example of a narrow escape from marriage, he tells them a somewhat 
modified form of the affair of the Woman in Green, not of Solveig. 
He has made a considerable fortune, mostly out of negro slaves and 
idols. But recently, realizing that such trades were not good for 
salvation, he has commenced to send missionaries and bibles to China 
as well as idols, and has ceased to traffic in slaves, keeping his last 
load as free laborers on his plantation—all at a profit. Above all, 
he says that men should avoid taking irrevocable steps if they want 
to achieve success. In this attitude we see the results of the decision 
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taken in Act III. The repression of his heterosexuality has pre- 
vented him from marrying, and has gone so far that he does not even 
remember Solveig. His anal-erotism, with little obstruction from 
the genital side, has, on the other hand, found considerable satisfac- 
tion in the accumulation of a large fortune; and, since the episode 
of the Woman in Green was in great part an anal manifestation, he 
is able to remember this. But his anal-erotism is still under partial 
repression. The trades in slaves and idols are recognized to be anti- 
religious, and therefore, in his symbolism, dirty. Thus they must be 
counteracted, the one by missionaries and bibles, the other by free 
service. Each defense mechanism proves to be a source of profit, 
and therefore appeals to the anal complex again. Thus Peer Gynt 
is now able to gratify at once both sides of this complex. Mean- 
while such of his libido as is not anally fixated is introverted; he has 
acquired a habit of self-worship, continually expressed in the 
remainder of the play by a resolution “to be himself.” Emotional 
attachments to other people, of either sex, he has none; they would 
interfere with his auto-erotism. 

This scene is largely a political satire. Peer Gynt, drinking 
boldly, wishes to be Emperor of the World, and as a preliminary step 
intends to lend money to the Turks for their war against the Greeks. 
His companions protest, and seeing an opportunity, seize his ship, 
containing most of his money. The German conceives the idea first, 
and the Englishman and Frenchman follow him. The Swede joins 
in, “under protest.” The last passage is a satire on the German 
attack on Denmark in 1864; Ibsen felt deeply about the failure of 
other countries, especially Sweden, to help Denmark in this 
emergency. 

In Scene 2, Peer Gynt sees his yacht, with most of his money on 
board, racing off to sea, and prays to the Lord for help; there is an 
explosion, and the yacht sinks. Again religion has destroyed a fecal 
symbol; and the scene ends with, 


“ But He’s not what you’d call economical over it!” 


The scene already mentioned, where Peer is pelted with dirt by 
apes, follows. 

In Scene 5, another curious lapse of memory occurs. He notes 
enough. 





that lizards are themselves, but a toad to himself is true 
He cannot remember where he heard this phrase first, and suggests 
several biblical references. His anal-erotism is now beginning to 
conflict with his auto-erotism; the loss of his money with the yacht, 
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the rejection of the filth thrown by the apes, and the failure to 
attribute the Troll King’s motto to its proper author, all express the 
repression of his anal-erotism. Naturally he proceeds now to the 
reaction formation: filth being rejected, he adopts his symbolic 
equivalent of cleanliness, namely, religion, and becomes a Moham- 
medan prophet. He is pleased with the change; he says he could 
never feel at home in business, for a wealthy man is worshipped for 
what he has, but a prophet has a definite status, he is himself. His 
heterosexuality and his anal-erotism are, however, slightly expressed 
together in a passing attachment to the dirty Anitra. His inhibitions 
are, however, so strong that Anitra’s strongest allurements in Scenes 
7 and 8 fail to arouse him, and she departs, having first acquired most 
of his jewelry. He surveys the situation: 

“* My business life is a finished chapter ; 
My love affairs, discarded garments ; 
And I have no mind to retrace my steps. 
Forward or back it’s just as far; 

Out or in, it’s just as narrow, 

As I think it says in some clever book.” 


He has forgotten that he himself made the last remark in the scene 
with the Boyg. He now attempts a form of sublimated homosexu- 
ality, intending to trace the history of mankind. The soliloquy 
closes with, 
“And women—well, their name is frailty,” 

and the scene immediately switches to Solveig tending goats in 
Norway, still waiting for his return. In Scene 11 he is in Egypt, 
and hears the Memnon statue singing a warlike song, ending, 


“You must die if you read not 
The Riddle of the Song.” 


Peer Gynt cannot understand, but in the next scene he says that the 
statue reminded him of the Troll King. Now the Troll King also 
asked him a riddle: What is the difference between trolls and men? 
And the difference lay in the word “enough.” Peer Gynt, if his 
life is to be any life, must understand this answer, face the issue he 
shirked in Act III, and become a man instead of a troll. The pas- 
sage is supposed to be a political satire, but it is also well adapted 


to Peer. 
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In Scene 12 he sees the Sphinx, and identifies it with the Boyg; 
his resistances are becoming less, and he can remember both the 
Troll King and the Boyg. The Sphinx also condemned people to 
death if they could not answer a riddle dealing with human life. 

In Scene 13, Peer is in a lunatic asylum at Cairo, of which 
Begriffenfeldt, whom he met at the Sphinx, is the director. The 
lunatics are all themselves— 


“Themselves and nothing but themselves 
Sailing with outspread sails of self. 
Each shuts himself in a cask of self 
The cask stopped with a bung of self 
And seasoned in a well of self. 

None has a tear for others’ woes, 
Or cares what any other thinks.” 


Peer Gynt, claiming to be himself, is hailed as the emperor; and 
does not admire his associates. He is now finding even his auto- 
erotism unsatisfactory. A series of conversations with individual 
lunatics follows; in each Peer sees a phase of his own character, 
and he enters fully into the spirit of the delusions of each. The first 
is a language reformer who wants to restore the screeching of the 
orang-outangs as the national language of Malabar. Peer advises 
him to leave Malabar and go to Morocco to teach the apes there; 
he does so. This passage is said to be directed against a group of 
national language reformers who wanted to restore the old Nor- 
wegian language; but it is partly against Ibsen himself. He was 
among the first Norwegian authors to write in Norse instead of 
Danish, and it was during his long absence from his native country 
that he wrote Peer Gynt. 

The next lunatic is a Fellah, who carries on his back a mummy, 
said to be that of King Apis, who built the Pyramids and the Sphinx. 
He claims to be himself this magnificent King Apis. For the king 
had urinated in a field, afterwards the property of the Fellah’s 
grandfather, and the corn of the field had nourished the Fellah. 
Thus the Fellah is King Apis. This passage is generally regarded 
as a polemic against the Swedes, who prided themselves on having 
succeeded the great King Charles XII. Ibsen here shows to what 
extent their claims were justified. But the satire is also against 
Peer Gynt’s own urethral conception of magnificence; by telling the 
Fellah to go and hang himself he indicates that he has no further use 
for this phantasy. He has begun to realize the futility of “ being 
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himself,” seeing that the people who are most completely themselves 
in his sense are these lunatics. 

A third lunatic is Hussein, who complains that whereas he is 
really a pen, others think him a sandbox; that is, that whereas he is 
really an instrument for expelling and directing a fluid, they think his 
only capacity is to absorb it. The symbolism in this interview is 
very involved and condensed; but some progress can be made with 
the interpretation. Hussein apparently wants to be heterosexual, 
while others will not allow it; a fecal symbolism may .be involved 
in the notion of sand, since Aase in the first scene referred to John 
Gynt “pouring money out like sand.” Peer replies that he is a 
paper that has never been written on; he is a quite undeveloped 
personality of no use to anybody. But he goes on: 


“IT was a book with silver clasps 
When I belonged to a woman once. 
Madness or wisdom is only a misprint.” 


That is, he was an excremental symbol, but one of beauty and of 
value, when he was loved by his mother (or by Solveig) and it is only 
due to trivial misdirections of their libido that he and Hussein have 
made so little of their lives. Hussein replies: 


“ But think—how wretched to be a pen 
That never has tasted the edge of a knife! 


Peer Gynt (leaping into the air) : 


Think what it is to be a reindeer 
That’s always jumping down from a height 
And never reaching solid ground! ”’ 


The unsharpened pen is an unfit implement for writing; it is a com- 
plete quill feather. Physical injury is necessary for self-expression, 
recalling the castration phantasy in the Troll King’s palace. This 
reminds Peer of his birth fears; he must be severed from his mother 
before he can become a developed individual. Hussein goes on: 


“A knife! Iam blunt! I need repairing! 
The world will perish if I’m not mended! 


Peer Gynt: That would be sad when, like all that He made, 
Our Heavenly Father admired it so much.” 
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Hussein thus shows a delusion relating to his own importance, like 
Peer Gynt; in claiming that his own wounds will save the world 
from destruction he shows that he thinks: he is Jesus Christ. Peer 
replies with irony that the Father did not think much of the world; 
it was a piece of rubbish that He made and discarded. Begriffenfeldt 
gives Hussein a knife, and he rejoices at the prospect of cutting him- 
self. When Hussein cuts his throat Begriffenfeldt moves aside to 


avoid the blood, exclaiming “‘ Don’t splash me!” In the symbolism 
that Hussein and Peer are using, he is afraid of the cleansing action 
of the holy blood, so that the conception of religion as a cleansing 
agent has again been brought to the fore. Peer, on the other hand, 


calls out, ““ Hold him!” and Hussein replies : 


“Yes, hold me! That’s the word! 
Hold! Hold the Pen! Is the paper there—? ( Falls.) 
I’m worn out. A postscript—don’t forget it: 
He was a pen in the hands of others. 


Peer Gynt: What shall I—? What am I? Oh, Thou—keep hold! 
I am what Thou wilt—a Turk, a Sinner, 
A Troll; only help me! Something has burst 
Within me! (Shrieks.) I cannot remember Thy name— 
Help me, Thou—Guardian of all madmen! ”’ 


Peer’s anguish ends in a swoon. 

Hussein in dying by way of a symbolical castration has fulfilled 
his desires; he has become a cleanser, and is recognized as such by 
the others whom he has died to save. In particular his reference to 
paper indicates that he wishes to cleanse Peer. The repeated refer- 
ences to holding him, lest he fall, again recall the birth fear, which 
has been seen to be closely associated with that of castration, as with 
that of death. 

Peer Gynt’s terror gradually grows in the course of the scene. 
It is plain that when he enters so fully into Hussein’s delusions he 
is identifying himself unconsciously with Hussein, and when the 
latter goes through the frightful ordeal of suicide, symbolically of 
rebirth and self-castration, to achieve his object, Peer is mentally 
living with him through the same process. We have thus in this 
scene an abreaction by transference upon another person. Peer tem- 
porarily forgets his own individuality, reverts to the age when he 
had not yet found it out, calls upon his Father for help, and admits 
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freely all the excremental and anti-religious faults of his life. His 
inability to remember the name of God is also a reversion to an age 
when he knew neither his earthly father’s name nor his own. 

In the passage with Hussein every one of Peer’s main complexes 
is touched upon, and the chief ones not yet dealt with in the course 
of his development, namely, his auto-erotism, birth fear, and castra- 
tion complex, are aroused in their fullest intensity. He must now 
set to work to readjust his mental outlook to the facts that he has at 
last come to face. In the last act he does so. 

Begriffenfeldt, however, claps a straw crown on Peer’s head, 
describes him* as “in the mire enthron’d,” and hails him as the 
Emperor of Self. The application of the worthless crown and royal 
title recall the incident of the Crown of Thorns. The keeper Schaf- 
mann (i.e., man like a sheep) exclaims, “ Es lebe hoch der grosse 
Peer” (Long live on high the great Peer). The repeated references 
to height and being held show further resemblances to the Crucifixion, 
and the last exclamations of Hussein and Peer in this scene may be 
compared with the last words of Jesus: ‘ Father, into thy hands 
I commend my spirit.” 

This terrible passage, however, refers in its most terrible aspect 
not to Peer Gynt, but to Ibsen himself. Peer never uses a pen in 
the play, but Ibsen does. Ibsen, like Christ, was a man who made 
enormous emotional and worldly sacrifices for the sake of saying, 
not what would please the world, but what would do it good; and 
the bitterness of spirit produced by the type of recognition given him 
by those he wished to benefit might well make him compare his treat- 
ment, consciously or unconsciously, with the worse treatment received 
by another who tried to improve the world. The sensitive soul of 
a hero shrieks in agony through the lips of Peer Gynt. 


THE RETURN TO SOLVEIG 
The last act opens with Peer Gynt in a ship bound for Norway. 
He has lost most of his money, but has enough left to be able to give 
a present to the crew. But when he finds that the sailors have wives 
and children waiting to welcome them on their return, he is seized 
by a violent jealousy, withdraws his offer, and instead decides to 
send them home drunk, so that their homecoming will be an occasion 


*Archer’s translation; the words mean literally “towering in the 
mire.” Farquharson Smith renders the passage, “See how he glitters in 
the sun,” having apparently misread sé/ (dirt) as sol (sun); thus Begriffen- 
feldt is made to refer to the urethral complex instead of the anal one. 
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for distress instead of joy to their families. This indicates a com- 
plete change from the auto-erotic phase of Act IV; Peer Gynt is 
no longer satisfied with being himself or seeking wealth or glory, 
but requires insistently someone to love. He says “there’s no one 
waiting for this rich ugly uncle ”»—Solveig is still forgotten. The 
situation recalls his early one, when he was jealous of his drunken 
father. His mother complex is therefore fairly near the surface 
again. 

Three sailors are seen on a passing wreck. Peer Gynt, feeling 
some remorse for his behavior, now urges the men to rescue them 
because they have wives and children, but they refuse to take the 
risk, and the sailors are drowned. Then he resolves to get back the 
farm and improve it, but to avenge himself on mankind by doing 
nothing to help the unfortunates in the neighborhood. A Strange 
Passenger appears, as the storm gets worse, and asks Peer for his 
corpse in case he is drowned, so that he may seek “ the seat of dream- 
ing’; but Peer refuses to consider the matter, the dissection of his 
body and of his unconscious mind being alike painful topics. Here 
Ibsen shows his perception of the resistance encountered in psycho- 
analytic treatment. Then the ship is wrecked. Peer Gynt and the 
ship’s cook struggle for a boat; Peer succeeds, desperately anxious 
to retain his life because he has no children yet, and the cook is 
drowned. Whereas Peer in the fourth act attributes his satisfaction 
in life entirely to his lack of emotional attachments, it is now solely 
to attain such attachments that he thinks it worth while continuing to 
live. Here we see the result of his abreaction at the end of the 
fourth act. He is nevertheless clinging to his auto-erotism, though 
in a much subdued form, since he has not yet discovered a suitable 
object of affection in the external world. The Stranger reappears, 
again speaks of Peer Gynt’s corpse, and asks him whether he has 
ever triumphed as the result of terror. The whole shipwreck is a 
birth phantasy, with the usual associations of a fall into water and 
terror; further, Peer is the only survivor, so that he emerges from 
water alone as in actual birth. It implies in part that Peer is com- 
mencing a new life, and in part that his mother complex is again 
being aroused. 

In the next scene Peer, on land, listens to the sermon at the 
funeral of a man whom he had, in Act III, watched chop off a finger 
to avoid conscription. The priest freely praises this man’s achieve- 
ments under difficulties in after life, and Peer wishes he had himself 
earned such praise. Then he is at the funeral of Ingrid, who has 
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married Aslak instead of Mads Moen. Peer Gynt witnesses the 
scene without any remarkable emotion; the anal-erotism that pro- 
duced Ingrid’s former attraction for him, such as the latter was, has 
ceased to be a controlling factor in his actions, and the death of 
Ingrid is introduced to indicate this. Appropriate associations are 
introduced, the body being called “ rubbish” and “ food for worms,” 
while Peer’s old casting ladle is shown by a boy standing by. Mads 
Moen and Aslak, however, are still cool towards each other, on 
account of the circumstances of the marriage; they become friendly 
at the funeral. A boy calls after Aslak, warning him not to get 
drunk for fear of the boy’s “ poor dead mother’’: evidently Ingrid 
has enacted the same tale with Aslak as Aase did with John Gynt. 

The boys relate to Peer Gynt, who is not recognized, some of his 
former phantasies; but Peer is no longer in a mood for phantasy, 
and offers to sell at negligible prices all the objects of his phantasy 
life: his castle at Rondé, his steed, his gold, his Empire—all involved 
in his phantasies of grandeur. He also offers them 


“ A vision of a prayer-book! 
You may have it for a hook and eye.” 


Here Solveig makes her first reappearance. The prayer-book, a 
urinary symbol in the first three acts, is now rejected in return for 
a coitus symbol. Peer Gynt’s problem is approaching solution. An 
elderly man, who may be Solveig’s father, says that Peer Gynt was 
hanged; and Peer, still unrecognized, tells a story of how an audi- 
ence considered an imitation of a pig a bad one, when it was a real 
pig they had heard. He calls the pig’s squeal 


‘“‘a fantasia 
On a pig’s life, from birth to slaughter,” 


which is what he is now considering his own life to be. 

He takes to the woods, hears the voice of Solveig from his own 
hut, and at last realizes where his Empire lay. A phantastic scene 
follows, in which unthought thoughts and deeds left undone upbraid 
him for the ineffectiveness of his life. Finally his mother’s voice 
says that he has upset her into a snowdrift instead of taking her to 
Heaven; he was more anxious to be rid of her than to ensure her 
salvation. 

In Scene 7 he meets the Button Moulder. Peer Gynt having 
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moulded buttons in his childhood, the Button Moulder represents an 
aspect of himself, and this scene, like the last, is a self-reproach. 
The Button Moulder’s task is to melt down together souls that have 
not fulfilled their destiny, and out of them to cast new souls; and 
he asks for Peer Gynt’s. The thought of such annihilation terrifies 
Peer Gynt; he knows he is not good enough for Heaven, thinks he 
is not bad enough for Hell, but wants to survive in spite of his lack 
of qualification. The two are quite agreed that Peer, having merely 
“dabbled in mud,” is not a suitable candidate for the “ bottomless 
pit,” which needs “ power of mind—something of a Berserk’s fury.” 
The conception is evidently a talion punishment; the penalty for anal- 
erotism is to be treated like coin and other fecal symbols and recast 
when worn out, whereas the penalty for sinners “ in the great style” 
is to be kept in torture individually, undergoing the pangs of birth. 
The former prospect fills Peer with such horror that he now prefers 
the latter. But the Button Moulder knows his instructions; he will 
refrain from melting Peer down only if he can bring definite evidence 
that he has been himself; but he gives him a respite to try to 
obtain it. 

He first meets the Troll King. His daughter has eloped with a 
troll, the paramour of one of the cowherd girls, just as Ingrid had 
married Aslak, Peer’s former rival. Thus Peer is rid of her also. 
But the King will not swear that Peer has been himself, for he has 
lived ever since their previous meeting according to the trolls’ 
vacillating motto, “ To thyself be true—enough!”’ 

The Button Moulder reappears. Peer Gynt, at his wits’ end, asks 
what it means to “ be one’s self,” and gets the following answer: 


“To be one’s self is to slay one’s self. 
But as perhaps that explanation 
Is thrown away on you, let’s say: 
To follow out, in everything, 
What the Master’s intention was.” 


That is, he must have objects of affection outside of himself, to 
whom his self-gratification must be subordinate, and he must express 
fully in his actions the best possibilities of his personality. 

Peer, to escape the casting ladle, now has recourse to a priest, a 
cleanser. The first he meets turns out to be the devil in person, 
and he asks him for admission to Hell, the place where he can suffer 
without losing his individuality. The devil tells him that a person 
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who has systematically done the opposite of what was intended has 
been himself, and is eligible for Hell; the negative in photography is 
taken as an analogy, since it can be converted into a positive by the 
appropriate process. Ibsen here shows his correct conception of the 
effect of repression, that it makes a person’s character go to the 
opposite extreme. The physical analogue is that the person returns 
to the womb and is born again, and, in the proverbial phrase, “ born 
different.” The devil is dissatisfied with Peer as a candidate, 
because the negative is half rubbed out; but to Peer’s surprise tells 
him he is the man he is seeking. At this Peer’s birth fear breaks out 
afresh and he misdirects the devil. 

Again he remembers Solveig, and tells the Button Moulder that 


“ Were your ladle as big as a coffin, 
I tell you ‘twould not hold me and my list.” 


There is no more turning back; Peer has discovered his love object 
at last, and is sufficiently free of inhibitions to express his love. But 
Solveig refuses to regard him as a sinner, and in a poignant closing 
scene she forgives him completely for the wreck of her own life and 
welcomes him back. The real Peer, who bore 


“the stamp of God upon his brow,” 


had dwelt throughout life in her faith, her hope, and her love. Peer 
at last recognizes this as a mother’s speech of her child; and she 
answers: 
“‘ Ah, yes; 
And that is what I am; but He 
Who grants a pardon for the sake 
Of a mother’s prayers, He is his father. 
Peer Gynt: Mother and wife! You stainless woman! 
Oh, hide me, hide me in your love! 
Solveig: Sleep, my boy, my dearest boy! 
I will rock you to sleep and guard you.” 


Peer has returned to his mother at last; his sufferings in this scene 
are those of the bottomless pit, faced deliberately, as the Strange 
Passenger suggested; and he is now a man as God intended him, 
with all his emotional possibilities realized. The Button Moulder is 
now powerless. Peer may die, but in death he is reabsorbed into 
his mother, into the prenatal bliss; in other words, into Heaven. 
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At the same time his attitude to his father is resolved. His 
inherent possibilities are expressed in the description, 


“The man that he was when a thought of God’s 
Created him.” 


Here some resentment against his father is still showing. The 
thought of intercourse between his parents is still painful, and as 
a defense mechanism he supposes that his father only thought of it 
when he was conceived. But he sees that this gigat:tic potency is a 
superhuman attribute, and hence he is led to identify his father with 
God. His own hopeless inferiority, however, becomes intolerable, 
and he requires a further defense mechanism: he supposes he can do 
the same himself. Here is the explanation of the immaculate con- 
ception of the Woman in Green, of Peer’s familiarity with the 
Almighty in the scenes of Aase’s death and the loss of his yacht off 
Morocco, and in part of his phantasies of grandeur, including the 
religious identifications in the asylum scene. The favorable attitude 
to his father aroused by Solveig’s explanation is at this moment 
symbolized in the play by sunrise; the sun is a regular father symbol 
of extreme power, and when it rises on Peer and Solveig the infantile 
situation, satisfactorily solved, is completed. 


THE FoL_K-LEGEND OF PEER GyNT 

The story of Peer Gynt is not wholly Ibsen’s invention. It is 
partly based on a folk-tale, published by P. C. Asbjornson in 1848. 
A translation of this appears as an appendix to Archer’s translation of 
Peer Gynt. It covers only six pages of print, and describes only a 
few of the events of Act II of the play; even these Ibsen has com- 
pletely remodelled. In the tale Peer first meets the Boyg, who is 
described several times as big, and cold, and slippery, and possessing 
the capacity for being both inside and outside of a hut at the same 
time. Peer and his dogs, however, drag the Boyg out ignominiously. 
The attributes of the Boyg in the tale, as in the play, are paternal. ° 
Peer in the play comments on Solveig’s warmth. Smoothness is, 
somewhat curiously, often a male character in the unconscious; for 
instance, a smooth wall is a male symbol, whereas a wall with projec- 
tions is female, the projections being the breasts. It may be noticed 
that the combination of smoothness and coldness is a property of ice, 
and that another of Ibsen’s heroes, Brand, builds an ice church, and 
meets his death in an avalanche while praying to the deity. 

Next morning Peer meets a flock of bears, and a voice calls, 
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“ Look after your pig. 
Peer Gynt is out 
With his gun so big.” 


Archer says that the words mean literally “with his tail’: a gun 
bears some resemblance to a tail sticking up in the air. It bears a 
closer resemblance to a penis, since it is hollow and capable of 
expelling matter; in German the word Schwanz means both “ tail ” 
and “penis.” Another voice replies that Peer can do nothing, 
because he has not washed; but Peer washes his hands “ with the 
water he had” and shoots the bear, and a second voice laments, “ I 
didn’t remember he had a water-jug between his legs.” Thus the 
phantasy of urine as a detergent is given even more clearly in the 
folk-tale than in the play, and the attribute of accuracy of aim is 
again associated with it. 

Peer is then cooking some soup, when a troll pokes his long nose 
in at the window, partly to exhibit it, and partly to smell the soup; 
Peer promptly pours the boiling soup over it. Here is a hint of the 
phantasy that the throwing of dirt at a person is equivalent to castrat- 
ing him; the chimney is said in the tale to have smoked terribly, and 
the soup appears to have been made of the newly-slain animals. 

Peer and his dogs then go and make short work of four trolls 
who were carrying on with three cowherd girls. Finally he expels a 
number of trolls who made a farmer’s life a misery at Christmas. 

The symbolism in the play is therefore very similar to that in the 
tale. The two stories, however, are very different. The Peer of 
the tale is a young hero of the David type, rebelling against a power- 
ful tyrant and overcoming him. He invariably acts without hesitation 
in the most effective way possible. In the play, however, he collapses 
utterly to the trolls and the Boyg, and escapes destruction only when 
these are rendered powerless by women. Superficially women are 
unimportant in the tale; the only female characters are the cowherd 
girls, though the hut presumably represents Peer’s mother. Aase, 
Ingrid, and Solveig are all purely [bsen’s creation. 

But on the hypothesis that women are unimportant in the tale, 
how are we to account for Peer’s exploits? The Boyg adventure 
and the destruction of the trolls and the bears remain on this hy- 
pothesis without any adequate emotional explanation. On the other 
hand, the contrary hypothesis that Peer’s mother complex is the 


determining factor readily accounts for both sets of adventures. The 
wish to destroy his father arises naturally from strong attachment to 
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the mother; and this would also account for Peer’s acceptance of his 
mother’s point of view concerning cleanliness, and therefore for his 
willingness to undertake a crusade on its behalf. 

There are three main possible reactions to the anal conflict. The 
boy may accept the mother’s point of view entirely and grow up 
unusually fond of cleanliness, and at the same time maintain his 
affection for his mother almost unimpaired; this is the reaction 
of the Peer Gynt of the folk-tale. He may resent his mother’s inter- 
ference so much as to become consciously hostile to her, develop 
affection for his father as a reaction formation, and ultimately 
become a misogynist and a homosexual. Most usually, however, he 
achieves some compromise between these extreme solutions. Ibsen, 
however, has worked out the consequences of a boy’s failure to solve 
the conflict at all; his Peer Gynt has grown up with an intense, 
though unconscious, resentment against his mother, the existence of 
which he is completely unable to face, so that he cannot face the 
facts of his situation sufficiently to be able to work out a tolerable 
solution. 

In some respects this interpretation resembles Dr. Ernest Jones’s 
account of Shakespeare’s ‘ Hamlet,”’ based on a suggestion of Freud. 
In each case an author of genius has taken an old tale about a young 
hero who achieves all his desires, and has converted it into a tale of 
a neurotic who remains for a long time unable to set about his life 
task effectively, on account of internal inhibitions, and only achieves 
it in the end when his own destruction is unavoidable. The nature 
of the conflict, however, is different. It may be said that Hamlet 
loves his mother more than he is willing to admit, but that Peer Gynt 
loves his less than he is able to admit; more precisely, Hamlet’s 
severe criticism of his mother is a conscious cover, excluding from 
consciousness an affection for her that is too strong, while Peer’s 
excessive expressions of affection for Aase are designed to exclude 
from consciousness the fact that he unconsciously detests her 
irascibility. 

The tale of Gudbrand Glesné is also given by Archer; it bears 
a close resemblance to Peer’s reindeer story. The coitus associations 
supplied by Peer to the wounding of the reindeer are, however, 
almost absent, and the tale differs in the introduction of glaciers and 
moraines, and in the slaying of the reindeer at the finish. If coldness 
may be again interpreted as a male attribute, the ride of Gudbrand 
Glesné is partly a phantasy of father-slaying. Ibsen’s Peer Gynt, 
however, is not at this point concerned to express hostility to his 
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father, and therefore Ibsen has suppressed all the features in the 
story that did not help in the portrayal of the mother attitude. 


COMPARISON WITH IBSEN’s LIFE 


Ibsen was born at Skien, a Norwegian shipping center, on March 
20, 1828. His father’s age was then 31, his mother’s 32. He was the 
eldest child; he had three younger brothers, while his one sister, 
Hedvig, was four years younger than himself. His father was a 
business man, who “ by his wit and by other social gifts, gathered 
people round him, and besides this he was a free-handed host, who 
loved to keep open house on a large and very liberal scale.”* But 
when Ibsen was eight years old his father failed and had to retire 
from business to a small broken-down farmhouse. The family lost 
all their social connections, and felt the loss bitterly. The circum- 
sta.aces were closely similar to those of Peer Gynt’s childhood; Knud 
Ivsen and John Gynt are almost indistinguishable in character, and 
both failed in business during their sons’ early childhood. But 
whereas we are left to infer that John Gynt died soon afterwards, 
Knud Ibsen lived till 1877. Ibsen’s mother died in 1869; Peer Gynt 
was written in 1867, so that the deaths of both parents are Ibsen’s 
own creation. 

In a letter dated 1869,¢ Ibsen says: ‘“ Peer Gynt contains much 
that is reminiscent of my own youth. For Aase, my own mother, 
with necessary exaggerations, served as model, as she also did for 
Inga in The Pretenders.” The latter play was written in 1858. 
Now it is a curious fact that Inga’s character is strikingly different 
from Aase’s. Inga is a noble woman with a noble son, to whom she 
is devoted. For his sake she undergoes the dangerous ordeal of the 
hot iron, and for him she undertakes a long journey to obtain a piece 
of information of importance to him. But she is a woman of 
equable temper and few words. She bears some resemblance to the 
forgiving Aase of Act III, though she is more active; but she is 
utterly different from the mercurial old termagant of Act I. Ibsen 
has not, apparently, committed himself otherwise to any description 
of his mother. His sister describes her as “a silent amiable woman, 
the soul of the house as regarded both her husband and her children. 
She always sacrificed herself. Bitterness and fault-finding were 
unknown to her.” This description accords perfectly with Inga, and 


*Jaeger, Henrik Ibsen, 1890. 
+ Correspondence, pp. 198-200. 
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fairly well with the Aase of Act III; but every item of it is con- 
tradicted by the Aase of Act I. Whether Ibsen has here recorded 
an aspect of his mother that his sister has not seen, or has seen and 
suppressed, or whether the description of the early Aase is to be 
regarded purely as an invention, perhaps as an account of how a 
different mother might have reacted to an unruly child, there is no 
means of ascertaining. There is no room for doubt, however, that 
the tyrannical anal-erotic mother was a prominent figure in Ibsen’s 
mind, even though we have little to indicate how far she was derived 
from his own mother and how far from others. Brand, the hero of 
his other great dramatic poem, written only a year before Peer Gynt, 
definitely accuses his mother of excessive interest in money, while she 
maintains in return that his prime duty in life is to preserve the money 
she is going to leave him. But Brand has faced the issue involved, 
and consequently behaves differently from Peer Gynt. He rejects 
his mother’s orders completely, and when he has an opportunity of 
marrying Agnes, who closely resembles Solveig, he does so without 
hesitation. His mother’s fortune he devotes to the Church. His 
attitude to his father is mainly favorable, so that his early reactions 
probably approached the second type described (loc. cit., p. 49). His 
father-complex has, however, undergone further displacement in the 
direction of an intense attachment to God. Further, his God is 
described as young, strong, and active, like himself. Thus he has 
succeeded in identifying himself with an all-powerful father. The 
identification, though strong, is incomplete; Brand is able to feel 
intense love for Agnes and his child, which would not be the case 
had he become predominantly homosexual or narcissistic. Having 
faced his mother’s faults, he is able to recognize the corresponding 
attractive qualities when present, and to react accordingly; Peer 
Gynt, having shirked the difficulty, has to desert Solveig at the 
critical moment of their lives. Brand’s mistake is in attaching exces- 
sive importance to his Will; in psychoanalytic language, in over- 
estimating the Ego in comparison with the Libido. Answer to the 
question, “ The will to do what?” there is none in the play, until 
the end, when the avalanche buries Brand and a voice is heard 
saying, “ God is Love!” 

Ibsen himself seems to have been a recluse as a child. He rarely 
played with his younger brothers and sister, and had few friends. 
His sister says they often tried to disturb him by throwing stones or 
snowballs at the door of a little room he had made his sanctum. 
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Probably such events helped to determine the hostility to children 
shown in the scene where Peer Gynt is tormented by the young trolls. 

A dream of Ibsen’s, at the age of fourteen, has been preserved, 
and is given in Jaeger’s book. It is as follows: “ We were wander- 
ing on the high lands, when the darkness of night surprised us, bring- 
ing us to exhaustion and despair. Like Jacob of old, we lay down to 
sleep with our heads pillowed on stones. My companions soon fell 
asleep, but I could not. At last fatigue was too much for me, and 
in a dream I saw an angel standing over me, who said, ‘ Rise up and 
follow me.’ ‘ Whither wilt thou lead me in this darkness?’ I asked. 
‘Come,’ he said, ‘I will show you a sight—human life in its reality 
and truth.’ At this I followed him, full of dread, and we went down 
endless steps, till the rocks had piled themselves in huge vaults over- 
head, and before us lay a vast burial-ground, full of horrible tokens 
and symbols of mortality and change—a world of corpses, all fallen 
under the stroke of death; pale, faded, and extinguished splendor. 
Everywhere there was a dim gleam of light, like that reflected on a 
churchyard from the church-walls and whitened crosses over the 
graves, while the bleached skeletons, which filled the dark void in 
endless ranks, stood in a brighter light, shed by themselves as it were. 
A cold horror came over me at the sight as I stood by the angel’s side. 
‘Here you see—all is vanity.’ Then there was a murmur, like the 
first low roll of a coming storm—a sigh breaking from a thousand 
breasts; and it rose to a howling blast, so that the dead were moved, 
and stretched forth their arms to me. And I woke with a scream, 
wet with the cold dew of night.” 

The coherent form of the dream and its finished literary style 
suggest that a good deal of secondary elaboration has been at work. 
Perhaps this was why the schoolmaster, to whom Ibsen related it as 
a composition, refused to believe it was his own work, but said he 
must have copied it out of a book. Ibsen appears to have felt the 
charge deeply, just as Peer Gynt resented a similar charge with 
regard to his phantasies, and Hussein that of being a sandbox and 
not a pen. A similar remark is made of the Peer Gynt in the folk 
tale, but this comment is not recorded. 

A complete analysis of the dream would, of course, be impossible. 


The associations of a dream are largely derived from the previous 
day’s experience, and most of them are incidental and are usually 
forgotten within a week, even by the dreamer. Others, however, 
are more fundamental, and some progress can be made in the 
analysis by means of the symbolism used in Peer Gynt twenty-five 
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years later; for the unconscious rarely forgets anything fundamental, 
and most of the symbolism Ibsen employed at fourteen was still 
available to him at thirty-nine. The dream is a cloacal birth phan- 
tasy. The underground scene, approached by steps, and containing 
human figures, is a common feature of rebirth dreams. The prelim- 
inary scene of exhaustion and despair signifies the wretchedness of 
Ibsen’s real life, with its ineffective struggle against poverty, and 
indicates further, from the fact that he was unable to sleep, while his 
companions had no difficulty, that he felt more deeply on this score 
than his brothers and sister did; that this is true we know from other 
sources. In such circumstances of unhappiness the rebirth dream, 
expressing a wish to start life afresh, is common. Here, however, 
instead of the rebirth into pleasant surroundings that is the customary 
feature of such dreams, the dream ends in the underground chamber. 
Figures on the walls of the chamber in rebirth dreams, again, nor- 
mally represent unborn brothers and sisters, but here the figures are 
dead and decomposing. Now the identification of corpses with feces 
is usual, and Ibsen uses it several times in Peer Gynt, as when he 
says that the corpse of Ingrid is “ rubbish,” while Peer’s will make 
“food for worms.” The cloacal birth phantasy arises through the 
child’s early ignorance of the distinctions between the viscera, regard- 
ing the whole abdomen as a bag into which food goes and whence 
excreta and children emerge. Ibsen here indicates that he has little 
hope of improvement from a new start in life; it will only lead to 
death, surrounded by filth as in the terms of the cloacal birth phan- 
tasy. The dream work has not disguised the unpleasant thoughts 
enough to make them harmless; consequently the thoughts awaken 
the sleeper in anxiety. The wind from the decomposing corpses is 
evidently flatus, which cooperated in producing the dream and 
awakening the sleeper. 


When Ibsen was sixteen he left home to become an apothecary’s 
assistant; he had wished to be an artist, but financial conditions had 
prevented it. His actual choice is closely connected with photogra- 
phy; and we may observe that the devil in Peer Gynt uses a photo- 
graphic analogy in his account of the reconstruction of a soul; also 
that the ineffective Hjalmar Ekdal in The Wild Duck is a photogra- 
pher. Though critics of the latter play have usually regarded the 
description of Gregers Werle as aimed at Ibsen himself, Ibsen’s fear 
of becoming like Peer Gynt or Hjalmar Ekdal has also contributed 
largely to his work. 

After leaving home Ibsen spent only short holidays with his 
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parents, and when he had grown up he never wrote to them.* His 
expressed reasons for this were partly that his own financial con- 
ditions were such that he could do nothing to improve theirs, and 
partly that only a half-understanding with them would have been 
possible, and this would have been intolerable to him. His continued 
financial difficulties probably played their part in maintaining into late 
life the preoccupation with money that is seen in Peer Gynt and other 
plays; but this would hardly by itself have been enough to make him 
cut himself off from his parents had there not been a real incom- 
patibility between them. We have little clue to the nature of this 
incompatibility, unless the nature of the difficulties between Peer Gynt 
and Brand and their mothers affords one. 

Ibsen did, however, occasionally correspond with his sister 
Hedvig. When he was twenty he told her} that his aspiration was 
“to reach the highest and most perfect attainable pitch of greatness 
and clearness ”—and then to die. He said that he believed that a 
strong tie existed and always would exist between himself and 
Hedvig, and he commented on her love as a sister and her under- 
standing of himself. She is described as a woman of delecate warm 
feelings and much strength of character. Thus she much resembles 
Solveig. She resembles her, again, in waiting in Norway while Ibsen 
remained for years in southern countries. From 1864 to 1891 he 
paid only short visits to Norway. Hedvig, however, was married. 
A letter to her from Ibsen in 1869 indicates that he had not written 
to her for some years previously, that he had taken some months to 
answer her letter telling of their mother’s death, and that Hedvig 
and Ibsen’s wife had not met. The latter appears to have been a 
very similar woman, and probably contributed her part to the char- 
acter of Solveig. In the winter of 1865, just after writing Brand, 
Ibsen had simultaneously a nervous trouble and a fever, through 
which he survived mainly through his wife’s care; and Peer Gynt’s 
adoration of Solveig at the end of the play may be interpreted in 
part as an expression of gratitude for Mrs. Ibsen’s devotion. 

Ibsen’s own comments on Peer Gynt are interesting. In a letter 
to Bjornson in 1867 he protests vigorously against a review of the 
play by Clemens Peterson. “ He says that the Strange Passenger is 
symbolic of terror. Supposing that I had been about to be exe- 
cuted, and that such an explanation would have saved my life, it would 





* Ibsen’s Correspondence, pp. 4, 146, 313. 
+ Correspondence p. 177. 
t Correspondence p. 145. 
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never have occurred to me. I never thought of such a thing. I 
stuck in the scene as a mere caprice. And tell me now, is Peer Gynt 
himself not a personality, complete and individual? J know he is. 
And the mother, is she not?” In view of these denials that the 
Stranger is symbolic of terror, it is curious that Ibsen actually puts 
into his mouth the question, 


“ Well, have you ever, even once, 
Triumphed as the result of terror?” 


Further, terror is the affect Peers shows to him, both in this scene 
and in that where he first appears. The word actually used by the 
Stranger is Angst; it appears from the context to be used in pre- 
cisely the psychoanalytic sense of a combination of anguish and 
dread, and several associations appropriate to birth and the Oedipus 
complex are given. It is especially interesting that the review should 
have reminded Ibsen of the idea of execution, seeing that the Stranger 
asks, 
“ Have you ever seen a man 
That has been strangled—or hanged—or drowned? ”’ 


Ibsen evidently spoke the truth when he said that he stuck the scene 
in as a mere caprice; his associations were flowing smoothly when 
he wrote it, and he put down just what came into his head. Thus 
material succeeded in evading his censorship which was ordinarily 
in a state of repression; it may be noticed that of the three types of 
death mentioned by the Stranger one is by water and two by com- 
pression, both attributes of birth, and that the Stranger goes on to 
remark that most of the victims have bitten their tongues! But when 
Ibsen was afterwards challenged on the point, his repressions were 
again effective and prevented him from recollecting directly the 
material that stimulated Peterson’s comments, while showing them- 
selves in the form of anger, a negative transference against the 
reviewer who had disturbed them; but the repressed material suc- 
ceeded in expressing itself partially by a reference to execution and 
life-saving, the latter again being a very common birth symbol. 

The individuality of Peer Gynt and Aase can hardly be con- 
tested; the omission of Solveig, however, may be significant. The 
account of the development of Solveig’s character, from the timid 
child at the party to the girl who cuts herself off from her family to 
face poverty on the mountains with Peer Gynt, and to the mature 
and self-reliant woman of the last scene, is meager. Perhaps (far 
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from certainly) she represents, not a definite personality, but an ideal 
of Peer Gynt’s that develops with his emotional requirements and 
not according to the nature of her own temperament. 

In a letter to Peter Hansen,* in 1870, Ibsen says: “ Brand is 
myself in my best moments-——just as certainly as it is certain that 
by self-analysis I brought to light many of both Peer Gynt’s and 
Stensgaard’s qualities.” . . . “After Brand came Peer Gynt, 
as if of itself. It was written in Southern Italy, in the Island of 
Ischia and at Sorrento. So far away from one’s future readers, 
one becomes reckless.” And it may be remarked that it is by the sea, 
especially on an island and in a warm climate, that unconscious phan- 
tasies relating to the pre-natal state and to birth are especially liable 
to be stimulated. The recklessness presumably accounts for the 
wealth of free association present in Peer Gynt, which far exceeds 
that in any other of Ibsen’s works, and indeed that in almost any 
other literary masterpiece. 


* Correspondence, p. 199. 
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A DISCUSSION OF THE RELATIONSHIP OF THE CHEM- 
ICAL, PHYSICAL, AND PSYCHOLOGIC ASPECTS 
OF THE PERSONALITY * 


By Notan D. C. Lewis, M.D. 


CLINICAL PSYCHIATRIST, ST. ELIZABETHS HOSPITAL, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Time was when the scientific circle of knowledge was small enough 
to enable the keen witted philosopher to acquire an understanding of 
all the known facts concerning several sciences and the names of many 
illustrious men who were specialists and made themselves famous 
in several sciences not directly related, may be recalled with little 
effort. In those days the circle of science was not so large but that 
the scientist’s position in the center of the circle enabled him to see 
all of its arcs or segments of facts. Owing to the tireless efforts of 
thousands of investigators in scientific fields this circle has so enlarged 
in circumference that the student or scientist standing in the center 
can no longer cope with its delineations; in fact, this is true in a 
more narrow sense of the biological science as such, the chief object 
of which science is to throw light upon the functioning of the human 
personality as a unit, and by personality I mean all of the reacting 
components concerned in this highly structuralized organization. 

Speaking collectively, the circle of medical knowledge, through its 
efforts to solve the riddle of the normal and abnormal behavior of the 
organism, has so increased its diameter that it has been necessary to 
divide and subdivide it into specialties in order to deal adequately 
with the ever increasing number of problems. This specialization is 
thought by many to be too static and narrow, but nevertheless it is 
a necessary artefact. 

Developments along these lines have forced us, for purposes of 
study and description, to artificially divide the circle of personality 
investigation into three main arcs, designated roughly as chemical, 
physical, and psychological, each with its subdivisions and special 
workers who unfortunately have a tendency to develop causative theo- 
ries excluding important facts which have accrued in other fields. 
The physical approach to the personality and its disorders is most 


* Read in Baltimore before a joint meeting of the Maryland and District 
of Columbia Medical Societies, March 7, 1924. 
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ancient and consequently more advanced in its methods (thanks to 
the untiring efforts of the internists, pathologists, physiologists, and 
surgical specialists). The psychological is perhaps the least advanced 
of the three, scientifically speaking, but this field is growing in impor- 
tance with great rapidity, and one may here remark that while the 
numerous brilliant researches on the principal integrator, the nervous 
system, have solved many problems concerning this tissue, they have 
given us very little help toward the knowledge of the structure of 
mental states or in the solution of mental disorders; however, the 
psychological aspects of the personality will be further considered 
later on. 

Biological chemistry offers aid in the understanding of normal 
and abnormal reactions, and frequently directs the treatment and 
methods of prevention in many disorders; in short, in order to apply 
intelligently the methods of treatment there must be an understanding 
as to the extent of the difference between the normal and the diseased 
condition, and in a large number of disorders we lean heavily upon 
biochemistry as our main reliance. “If it be a study of digestion, of 
nutrition in the broader sense of the term; of metabolism, normal 
or abnormal; of internal secretions, of excretions, of gaseous 
exchange, it is to chemistry that we turn for aid. If it is the pharma- 
cologic action of a given drug, or the physiologic action of a group 
of antipyretics, for example, it is to their chemical constitution that 
we look for an adequate explanation of the effects they produce. 

“ If it is to fuller knowledge of the cell, of the nucleus, protoplasm, 
of the chromosomes, we turn for aid to microchemistry, which brings 
to our eye a picture of differentiation that can be obtained in no other 
way ”’ (Chittenden, ’22). 

Some of the broader aspects of endocrinology may be considered 
under chemical endeavors, and a voluminous literature has accumu- 
lated on these important integrators, which literature is often mis- 
leading unless one has the opportunity, the desire, and the capacity 
to read all sides of the question, since many observers and writers 
are overenthusiastic, being carried away by this enthusiasm, which 
is, however, quite well balanced by the overconservatists who fre- 
quently deny obvious facts. Notwithstanding this state of affairs, 
there are a number of workers who are content to seriously investigate 
the endocrine glands along chemical, physiological, clinical, and his- 
tologic trends, and it is upon these that we must depend if our hopes 
are ever to become realized. Considerable light has already been 
thrown upon thyrotropic, adrenotropic, pituitotropic, and gonadotropic 
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integrations and constitutions, but very few facts are known as yet 
regarding the alleged hormonic activities of the prostate, mammary 
glands, placenta, liver, spleen, and thymus; yet no one is at present 
prepared to say that these as well as perhaps many other tissues do 
not function as integrators through the medium of the circulatory and 
nervous systems. 

From the evolutionary attitude the vegetative nervous system con- 
trols the chemisms of the human body, and the phyletically oldest part 
of the vegetative nervous system is the endocrinous gland system. A 
few of these glands have distinct morphological resemblances to nerv- 
ous tissues, while others have no apparent neurological affiliations. 
However, although the relations between the ductless glands and the 
nervous system are still very unclear and contradictory, Falta, the 
clinician, states that there is an abundance of ideas, observations, and 
suggestions which indicate that further positive revelations will appear 
in a manner that will be free from such strong subjective coloring. 

Viewing the personality from the psychologic standpoint, there 
are several distinct but more or less blending stages through which 
the individual passes from the primary cell state to senility, which 
stages are characterized certainly by physical aspects, undoubtedly by 
specific chemical changes, and modern psychiatrists have appropriately 
designated these stages according to the sexual growth and erotic 
expressions of the organism. These normal stages of growth have 
been called, in order of progression, primary cell stage, uterine stage, 
autoerotic or diffuse organ erotic stage, homosexual stage, and hetero- 
sexual or adult stage, and the present tendency is to explain the devel- 
opment of many types of mental disorder by the mechanism of regres- 
sion, which tends to obtain whenever an individual with a certain 
constitution meets a rigid or complex environmental situation, the 
degree and type of regression depending upon the localization of the 
arrest or fixation of sum total personality factors. 

To me the chemical reactions of the integrated tissues, the 
mechanics of the several physical tissue systems, and the psycholog- 
ical behavior of the individual in his relations to society are merely 
different aspects of the same thing; in short, are activities of the 
different levels of expression, and in disorders of the personality, 
whether such disorders are expressed mainly at the chemical, physical, 
or psychological (electronic, cellular, or symbolic) levels, a corre- 
sponding deviation must be present in the other aspects. Notwith- 
standing, our methods of detection are not sufficiently refined to 
enlighten us. 
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The psychological aspect of many diseases that are already com- 
paratively well known from the chemical and physical sides of the 
question remains yet to be investigated. Recently some successful 
attempts have been made in this direction; for instance, through the 
researches of Dr. Anita Muhl of Washington, who worked with a 
wide variety of tuberculous patients both in and outside hospitals, 
a characteristic fundamental personality trend has been discovered 
(it would be well for those interested in this question to see Dr. 
Mihl’s thesis and method of approach, published in THe PsycHo- 
ANALYTIC Review for October, 1923), and again in my personal 
investigations of hyperthyroid states I was not content to stop with 
the usual impression of the hyperthyroid personality with its manifest 
psychic irritability, inclinations to irascibility, and euphoristic attitude, 
all of which may, perhaps, be explained from the standpoint of 
general acceleration, but I was forced to conclude “ that the complete 
solution of the problem of hyperthyroidism did not rest alone with 
surgery or with such medication as might counteract or neutralize 
the excess of thyroid secretion, but that a carefully conducted system- 
atic analytical study of the psychobiologic factors in force during 
the mental growth of the individual would throw considerable light 
on this common disease”’ (THE PsyCHOANALYTIC REvIEW, April, 
1923). Such studies have been very illuminating and profitable and 
subsequent work in this field which has continued to the present has 
not made it necessary to alter the conclusion. 

From these findings one may be justified in conjecturing that 
there are basic psychologic features in the other so-called constitu- 
tional “‘ diatheses,” and I have often thought that psychologic inves- 
tigations of an analytic nature might reveal personality characteristics 
in such diseases as diabetes and in certain malignant neoplasias. 

On the other hand, in several of the psychogenic disorders proper, 
such as are found in the institutions for mental diseases, the physical 
and chemical constitutions (or arcs of the circle) have been neglected 
or at most have been subjected to rather one-sided investigations in 
that one physical system or another, one endocrine gland or another, 
has been incriminated, etiologically speaking, with the blame for the 
disorder, and as quickly released from the charge by further re- 
searches. This type of approach has been practically sterile, as would 
be expected by those who prefer to consider the organism as a whole; 
however, after the examination of material from large groups of 
patients coming to autopsy, one feels somewhat encouraged by the 
prophecies these tissues seem to offer when considered from the 
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standpoint of integration, interrelation, or anatomopathologic entities. 

While we are as yet unable to delineate the finer characteristics 
within the groups, the general reaction types show differentiating 
features, so it might be well to present for your consideration a few 
group findings where special attention has been paid to the chief 
integrating systems, and perhaps more particularly to the extraneural 
ones. 

I. MENTAL DEFECTIVES 

In a group of 110 autopsies on the mentally defective, the central 
nervous system was found to be arrested or altered in development 
in eighty-five instances, most of which were typical expressions of 
intrauterine arrest with absence or underdevelopment of fundamental 
cerebral structures. The remaining twenty-five cases were free from 
brain defect and also from clinical and laboratory signs of syphilis, 
which facts would suffice to direct one’s attention to other integrating 
mechanisms of the body. 

Of these twenty-five cases, six showed the status thymolymphati- 
cus type of circulatory system with persistent thymus and enlarged 
lymphatic structures throughout the body, and there were also 
sclerotic changes through the pituitary, thyroid, and adrenals, all of 
which suggests the regressive dementia precox type of constitution 
which I have described elsewhere, so it is of interest to note that of 
these six cases, four exhibited during their lives well-differentiated 
schizophrenic reactions in addition to the original mental defect. 

Four cases were clinically and anatomically subthyroid reaction 
types, and five cases were anatomically of the hypopituitary constitu- 
tion, with the pituitary gland exhibiting under-developed cells and 
dense sclerosis, while the other glands of internal secretion were only 
mildly affected. Another small group, composed of four individuals, 
might be designated the adrenogonadal reaction type, since the prin- 
cipal lesions were discovered in the adrenal cortex and in the gonads, 
in which tissues the arrests in development and premature scleroses 
of fundamental structures were clearly exhibited. Diffuse poly- 
glandular endosclerosis was found in six additional cases where 
pituitaries, thyroids, adrenals, and gonads seemed equally affected, 
with marked increase in connective tissue and a deficiency in 
parenchymatous elements. 

In general, aplasias and deformities of various organs are fre- 
quent post-morten findings in the mentally defective, and when these 
maldevelopments occur in an important integrative factor such as the 
central nervous system, as a major endocrine gland, or in one of the 
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systems of elimination such as kidneys, liver, etc., a similar degree 
of mental as well as chemical abnormality may be expected at their 
respective levels of expression. 

Taking into consideration all of the published accounts of investi- 
gations in the general subject of mental deficiency, one must conclude 
that the feebleminded from original defect must be classified organ- 
ically or constitutionally into two main groups, each of which may 
subsequently be found to admit of several subdivisions: (1) the 
neuro-ectodermal group, characterized by developmental brain abnor- 
malities and affecting the meso-entodermal tissues secondarily, and 
(2) primarily a meso-entodermal group involving particularly various 
endocrine integrators and affecting secondarily the ectodermal 
derivatives, including the nervous system, skin, and appendages. 


Il. THe EPILepsies 

Epilepsy is a clinical symptom of some underlying disorder which 
may be considered from several viewpoints, any one of which, how- 
ever, must take into account the aura, the convulsion, the uncon- 
sciousness, and the post-convulsive coma or lethargy. The aura, 
which is usually a sensory phenomenon, may be considered in the light 
of a dissociation, the components of which may come from the 
repressed material accumulated during any one or several of the vital 
stages of development. The convulsion is the attempt of the organ- 
ism to escape from an irritating stimulus, whether this stimulus be 
in the form of a lesion (tumor or vascular, etc.) inside the skull, 
a toxin affecting the cerebral motor mechanisms, or a disagreeable 
life situation. All living protoplasm, whether primitive or in com- 
plex arrangements, contracts or draws away from an irritating stim- 
ulus, but in some of the higher organisms, when the irritating 
stimulus is inside the skull and directly affecting the motor systems, 
withdrawal is impossible, and the attempt results in a localized or a 
diffuse motor discharge, accompanying which the unconscious state, 
with frequently a subsequent prolonged coma, testifies as to its tem- 
porary success in disposing of the irritation. Vertigo amnesia and 
unconsciousness, as well as the post-convulsive coma, represent in 
different degrees the success of the organism in reaching the desired 
state of freedom from the offending stimulus, whatever that may be. 
The frequency and individual differences in the nature of the attacks 
depend upon the experiences of the life forces and upon the explicit 
and implicit habit organizations of the personality. To psychology 
the unconscious phase is the most important feature of the epileptic 
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attack as such, and experience has led us to believe that irritating 
‘stimuli (lesions) or unpleasant situations do not produce the epileptic 
reaction unless the personality is of the epileptic reaction constitu- 
tion, that is, carrying a heavy unconscious bond of fixation at the 
uterine level. Other features of the epileptic personality syndrome, 
when studied carefully, will be found to harmonize with this 
conception. 

Since there are numerous cases showing the epileptic symptom 
complex, the so-called “idiopathic” types, which are free from 
demonstrable, primary brain lesions, fundamental constitutional fea- 
tures may lie elsewhere, outside the nervous system, so logically one 
would seek information from the construction of some of the other 
integrating mechanisms. 

Based upon the pathologic findings in 215 autopsies on all varieties 
of epilepsy, I was able from the standpoint of the circulatory system 
to divide the group into two main parts: (1) Those with a large, 
hypertrophied or diseased vascular system, a group composed mainly 
of “organic” types (vascular—abscesses, tumors, etc.), and (2) 
those with hypoplastic circulatory features which may or may not be 
associated with a complete status thymolymphaticus constitution, a 
group made up chiefly of the “ idiopathic”’ regressive varieties and 
those with additional schizophrenic developments. The usual classical 
subgrouping of the “ organic” types is too well known for comment 
here, but it is desirable to offer a few remarks regarding subtypes 
characterizing the second or hypoplastic group. 

Seventy of the total number above mentioned were placed in the 
hypoplastic group, and on the basis of pathologic studies of the 
endocrine glands were subgrouped as (a) The pancreatic insular and 
acinal sclerosis group, with or without persistent thymus, where con- 
nective tissue changes were advanced at the expense of the parenchy- 
matous structures, regardless of the age or of the type of lethal 
lesions in the individual; (b) the anterior pituitary sclerosis group, 
where the main chronic histopathologic change is in the anterior lobe 
of the pituitary, and (c) a third group, the pituitary adrenogonadal 
combination, with notable lesions in all three of these glands in the 
form of various degrees of local sclerotic atrophy and compensatory 
hypertrophy. 

The histopathologic details and accounts of case observations will 
be published later, as this is necessary to show the suggestive total 
significance of these combinations where interesting histological vari- 
ations and blendings have been found in the endocrine and circulatory 
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integrators of the epileptic-dementia precox and of the epileptic- 
feebleminded mixtures. The pathology of the parathyroid glands 
may prove to be illuminating, but as yet large groups of cases have 
not been examined systematically from this viewpoint. 

The recent interesting chemical researches of Cuneo, Pighini, 
Bisgaard, and others, on the alterations in the blood of epileptics, 
seem to offer some hope of finally establishing a characteristic 
chemistry of the epileptic reaction type. 


11. THe Catatronic-HEBEPHRENIC REACTIONS 

These reactions, with their so-called deteriorating tendencies, are 
profound regressions based upon strong fixations at the autoerotic 
level. The individual failing to make an adequate adjustment at a 
higher level regresses to a state which is elaborated by a system of 
autistic, often fantastic thinking, world recreation, and general auto- 
erotic indulgence, all of which may be colored or conditioned some- 
what by the experiences of the higher stages (narcissistic and homo- 
sexual stages). These colorings when emphasized on cross section 
often lead to mistaken diagnosis, since these territories are frequently 
traversed by the regression process on its backward path, and are 
indicated by jealousies, hate reactions, homosexual assaults and panics, 
and grandiose states. However, the result is a complete deviation of 
the emotions (sometimes erroneously called deterioration), with final 
permanent damage (deterioration) and death from tuberculosis in 
from 80 to 85 per cent of instances. Whether the symptoms group 
themselves so as to form the syndrome characteristic of hebephrenia, 
catatonia, or of the “ simple’ type depends upon the strength of the 
fixation bond; the regression in the “ simple” type being less deep, 
while that of the catatonic is deepest, with the hebephrenic inter- 
mediate in degree. 

The constitutional factors or organic structure of this type of 
behavior has not been satisfactorily demonstrated in the nervous 
system, but the post-mortem examination of a large number of these 
cases has revealed (1) a larval status lymphaticus or an hypoplastic 
type of circulatory system with hyperplasia of the lymphatics which ts 
inviting to tuberculosis, and (2) an inadequate tissue development or 
organization or “ vitality ” as shown by the regressive changes, atro- 
phies, and sclerosis in the pituitary, thyroid, and gonads, and by 
hypoplasias of the adrenal cortex. 

An individual who has inherited or developed this type of consti- 
tution is always in danger of elaborating a “ precox” psychosis at 
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some period of severe chemical, physical, psychic, or social stress. 
Undoubtedly many individuals with this general type of constitution 
escape a “ precox”’ regression, which after all cannot be offered as 
an objection to the conception since there are apparently notable 
individual differences in the capacity of different organisms as well 
as in their various integrated parts to compensate more or less 


efficiently for associated deficiencies. 


IV. THE ComMPENSATORY REACTION TYPES 

Under this heading may be included the manic-depressive states 
and the paranoid developments, two groups which differ considerably 
in the sum total of their clinical expressions, but nevertheless show 
some similarities both in the fundamental mechanism and in projec- 
tion tendencies. The manic-depressive or periodic affective reactions 
depend upon the nature of the development of the personality during 
the early narcissistic stage, since there is a temporary regression to this 
level in the form of an excitement with overemphasis of the “ self ”’ 
or of the “ ego,” and with a reduction of all values to the same zone, 
or when the principle of antithesis obtains, in the expressions of self- 
pity or self-abasement with psychomotor retardation. These affective 
disorders which express themselves either in positive or negative 
narcissism are frequently colored by the reappearance of repressed 
factors from the uterine and autoerotic stages on the one hand and 
from the homosexual and heterosexual periods on the other. 

These regressions to narcissism are compensatory to the per- 
sistence of personality difficulties experienced during the early growth 
through this developmental stage, and while the basic adjustment is 
made at this lower level, the general behavior of the individual demon- 
strates the compensatory strivings of the whole organism in an 
attempt to maintain its position in a higher type of integration. 

The somatic approach to this variety of personality disorder 
through autopsy investigations has been a difficult one, since the 
psychosis is frequently a prolonged periodic process which may 
extend over many years, and when it finally terminates the original 
tissue organization may be altered by senility, intercurrent diseases, 
and by the lethal lesion; however, it is interesting to note that in 
nearly one-half of a large number of autopsies on these cases the 
principal pathologic finding was some acute infectious condition such 
as acute streptococcic septicemia, pyelonephritis and acute suppurative 
cholecystitis. This fact is quite in contrast to the percentage of 
terminal acute septicemias found in the other groups of psychoses ; 
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moreover, it bears out certain clinical observations in relation to the 
frequency of surface as well as other infections noted during the 
acute stages of the disorder. 

Microscopic studies on several types of tissue from the dead 
bodies of manic-depressives have emphasized the fact that many 
infections have occurred in the internal organs, the evidence of these 
former infections remaining in the form of healed areas and fibrous 
reinforcements. Such areas are not peculiar to any special tissue, 
but occur more frequently in the thyroid, liver, lungs, kidneys, and 
pancreas, and would indicate either a tendency to lowered focal 
resistance or a greater exposure to possibilities of infection; the 
latter is certainly true, and probably both factors are in force; how- 
ever, at the same time the whole picture of healing tendencies demon- 
strates the tremendous compensatory reactive powers of this type of 
personality, since the organism walls off, segregates, and digests the 
invaders, after which the injured tissues are repaired or replaced 
with a simpler type of structure. 

The circulatory system in cases of manic-depressive insanity is 
well developed and apparently has the capacity to compensate rather 
easily for extra strain; however, overcompensation in this system is 
the cause of death in 50 per cent of the cases coming to autopsy at 
St. Elizabeths Hospital. I am certain that circulatory accidents, such 
as cerebral thromboses, cerebral hemorrhages, cardiac decompensa- 
tions, etc., occur more frequently in and are quite characteristic of the 
compensatory reaction types, which statement includes most specifi- 
cally the paranoid developments where powerful compensatory 
psychologic features dominate the clinical picture. 

Careful systematic studies of the soma of the affective reaction 
types disclose many other features of value to the psychiatrist. The 
endocrine glands are prone to develop lesions which in many cases 
resemble the paranoid group in that combinations of atrophy and 
pronounced hyperplasia are far more frequently seen than in other 
mental disorders where the mechanism is not quite so obviously 
compensatory. 

The paranoid reactions represent an overcompensation for more 
or less unconscious homosexual erotic cravings; if development is 
definitely arrested at the homosexual level the individual exists as an 
overt homosexual; however, if only the libido bonds are exerting 
an influence which is conflicting with the expression of the person- 
ality as a whole, the result of this conflict may be a splitting of the 
personality with a regression first to the homosexual level, with pro- 
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jection of difficulties, jealousies, and hate reactions taking the form 
of persecutory ideas. From this stage the regression extends sooner 
or later to the narcissistic zone, when grandiosity and exaggerated 
ideas of self-importance occupy the field. This is apparently the 
mechanism in brief of the paranoid development, whether found in 
that rare manifestation, essential paranoia, in so-called paranoid 
dementia precox, alcoholic paranoid states, or senile paranoid con- 
ditions. When the regression extends deeper into the autoerotic 
areas it no longer justifies the term “ paranoid.” 

In the paranoids the less extensive regression accounts for the 
better preservation of the personality and the greater tendency of the 
patient to remain fairly in touch with reality over a period of many 
years. 

Post-morten examinations on paranoids at St. Elizabeths Hos- 
pital have clearly demonstrated that the various tissues of the body 
share the compensatory strivings of the organism. The circulatory 
system is large, well developed, and shows remarkable tendencies to 
compensatory hypertrophy, and practically all of these patients die 
from vascular accidents (overcompensation) such as _ ruptured 
aneurysm, cardiac rupture, or decompensation, and cerebral hemor- 
rhage. 

The parenchymatous structures of the body, including the endo- 
crine glands, show marked tendencies and possibilities in focal hyper- 
trophy and hyperplasia of cells, which phenomenon is often 
remarkable in the thyroid, adrenals, and gonads, and since these 
glands are so actively concerned with basic instinctive behavior, as 
well as general personality development, serious thought should be 
directed toward a possible interpretation. Perhaps these focal com- 
pensatory glandular reactions, if such they are, may finally be cor- 
related with the expressions of the principal mental mechanisms so 
characteristic of the disorder. Moreover, such behavior on the part 
of the cells must certainly be accompanied by chemical alterations and 
manifestations were we equipped with adequate methods for their 
demonstration and study. 

Finally, another somatic feature which to my knowledge has not 
before been described in psychiatric literature deserves attention, and 
that is the large size of the brain in the paranoids. Three-fourths of 
the number of brains procured from paranoids weigh from 200 to 
400 grams more than the average or so-called normal brain, this 
being true regardless of the age of the individual, since in several of 
the senile paranoid personalities the brain weight, in spite of the 
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usual atrophy incident to senility, was considerably above that usually 
given for the average young adult. The meaning of this finding in 
terms of function and integration remains to be solved by future 
research. 

CoM MENTS 

For the present purpose perhaps sufficient comment has been 
made regarding this method of approach to the disordered person- 
ality groups. The details of what has already been accomplished in 
this type of research must remain for future publication. 

In this working conception of the personality each tissue type of 
the organism makes its contribution to the whole—even the lowly 
corpuscle has its share in the personality make-up. Most of the 
scientific investigations of this character have been limited to the 
region above the neck, or to intense studies on one group or another 
of the affective glands. Such studies are often enlightening contribu- 
tions, but the problem is not quite so simple and certainly is not 
limited to the brain and to a few endocrine tissues, since there are 
other very important organs necessary to existence, the actual func- 
tions of which must be considered not in parts but in terms of total 
integration. 

The field is very wide for investigation and invites the synthetic 
attitude of mind which will aid us in binding together the chemical, 
physical and psychological units into a comprehensive entity, when 
one group of facts will not be considered as the cause of another but 
a partial expression of the total reaction. 

In conclusion I wish to thank the members of these societies for 
their tolerance of the reading of this sketchy plea for more organized 
interrelated research on these practical biologic problems, where more 
definite advances await us if we may keep in mind the three main 
arcs of the circle, the chemical, physical, and psychologic aspects of 
both the normal and the distorted personality. 

Saint Elizabeths Hospital. 

















A PSYCHOANALYTIC ATTEMPT TO EXPLAIN SOME 
SPONTANEOUS “CURES” IN THE PSYCHO- 
NEUROSES* 


By ApoL_eH STERN, M.D. 


NEW YORK 


Most, if not all, physicians have had an opportunity to observe 
the disappearance of psychoneurotic symptoms without any definite 
procedure being undertaken to bring about the desired results. It is 
true also that many methods are still in vogue, some in essence in 
opposition one to the other, in the treatment of the neuroses. With- 
out at this point going into the merits of the psychoanalytic method, 
the object of this presentation is to indicate the nature of the mechan- 
isms concerned in the cases of so-called spontaneous cures, and to 
compare these mechanisms with those concerned in the cure which 
takes place in such patients who are treated by psychoanalysis. It 
has been my good fortune to analyze some patients in whom a spon- 
taneous “ cure” had taken place, with a recurrence of the symptoms 
for which they came for treatment. In the course of the analysis 
the spontaneous disappearance of the symptoms itself came under 
analytic investigation; this investigation disclosed, in the patients 
treated, at least some of the mechanisms concerned in the disappear- 
ance of the symptoms, and allowed at the same time a comparison of 
these mechanisms with those concerned in the cure by psychoanalytic 
therapy. 

To illustrate what I have to offer I shall give the essential mate- 
rial concerned in the spontaneous recovery of three patients who 
came for treatment following a relapse into a neurosis. 

In a stutterer, who suffered from his neurosis since the age of 
nine, a complete disappearance of his difficulties ensued upon his 
entering the service during the late war. Especially was the improve- 
ment noted while he was doing duty overseas. Here all symptoms 
vanished, including feelings of inferiority and inadequacy. He lost 
all his speech difficulties, and noted in addition a decidedly favorable 


* Read at the annual meeting of The American Psychoanalytic Associa- 
tion, held at Atlantic City, June 3, 1924. 
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change in his attitude and reactions to his fellow soldiers and to his 
superiors. 

A serious handicap to his mixing with people and making prog- 
ress in his vocation as an organist, because of the necessity of inter- 
viewing prospective employers, was a feeling of timidity and inferi- 
ority that increased his difficulty in regard to his stuttering. This 
stuttering did at times, as in the case of some other patients, wholly, 
and apparently without any cause, disappear, to reappear just as 
suddenly and spontaneously. 

When the patient responded to the draft call he did so with 
mixed feelings. In part his ego feelings suffered considerably, for 
he felt that he could not do as well as the other young men in that 
he could not mix, and that his speech difficulty would cause him 
material suffering and pain because of the attention, depreciatory in 
nature, directed at him. He felt keenly the likelihood that he would 
not make good. Opposed to these feelings was a strong desire to 
hold his own with his comrades. He determined to do his best, pay 
strict attention to duty, and be an obedient soldier. 

Soon after entering camp in this country he realized that physi- 
cally he was the equal of most of those in his company. The arduous 
drills and hikes left behind a feeling of elation and contented tired- 
ness. Many fell by the wayside; he held out to the end; he did 
as well as any of the others. These apparently minor incidents 
served to establish an ego satisfaction that contributed materially to 
a feeling of psychic and physical well-being, especially in view of the 
fact that in regard to strength of physique he had felt vastly inferior 
to his younger, more athletic brother. The speech of the patient 
improved with the rise of the ego feelings. 

A greater improvement in speech resulted while the patient served 
at the front. Greatly to the surprise of the patient he manifested 
less fear while under fire than some of his comrades. This was 
especially emphasized on an occasion when their position was once 
being shelled. He observed that one of his superiors evidenced a 
great deal of fear, while he was comparatively unafraid. On another 
occasion, when their position was being sniped, he thought he felt 
less fear than he noticed in others. Many of the fears he had antici- 
pated before entering the service did not materialize. On the con- 
trary, he had done as well as the others, and better than some of his 
fellow soldiers. A feeling of self-confidence took hold of him. His 
stuttering had now completely disappeared. Aiding in the general 
and also in the specific improvement was the fact that the patient 
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had risen to the rank of sergeant major and had been slated for an 
officers’ training camp. He felt he had won the esteem and con- 
fidence of his superiors, and was on good terms with his comrades, 
though he in reality made few friends among them. In so far as 
winning the esteem of his superiors was concerned, it constituted a 
direct reference to frequently expressed and often implied comments 
of his father to the effect that the patient would not make a success 
in his chosen profession. The patient now had proof to the contrary, 
not in his chosen profession, it is true, still in an occupation involving 
more danger than in his own; he had gained the respect and con- 
fidence of his superiors. In this respect it may well be that the gain 
to the patient may arise from two sources, namely, from a libido and 
from an ego source. 

The picture here presented suggests, as a mechanism for the 
improvement which the symptoms underwent, that which Freud 
describes, in Massenpsychologie und Ichanalyse, of an individual 
forming a constituent in group formation, in which both ego and 
libido strivings are factors in enabling the individual to form one of a 
group. Upon entering the service the patient’s ideal was to make 
good in two directions. In the first place to hold his own with his 
comrades. This he did in a satisfactory manner. He demonstrated 
to himself that he was the equal of most of them, and better than 
some. This served to compensate for the earlier feelings of inferi- 
ority in respect to his younger brother, symbolized by his comrades 
(brothers-in-arms) as brother substitutes. His second ideal was to 
win the confidence and esteem of his superiors. He was successful 
in this also. In this respect he compensated for the feelings of 
inferiority in regard to his father’s opinion as to patient’s ability to 
make good. His superiors, for whom he had due regard, served as 
idealized love-objects, who in turn showed their regard for the 
patient by recognizing his devotion (to duty) and promoting him. 
The patient could identify himself, so to speak, in two directions: 
one, with his comrades (brother), by virtue, as Freud states, of his 
ego, and secondly with his superiors, by virtue of his ego-ideal. This 
mechanism of identification, involving both libido and ego strivings, 
satisfactorily worked out, was, as far as I can make out, responsible 
for the cure of the patient’s symptoms. 

We note, then, that while the patient was in the service all of the 
symptoms of which the patient had suffered before entering disap- 
peared completely without any steps being taken to bring about the 
happy result. With the discarding of his uniform, his getting back 
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to his home environment, and the necessity once more to interview 
people to secure employment, all symptoms returned; not a vestige 
of the cure was left at the time he came for treatment, some four 
months after his discharge from the service and his return to his 
former way of living. 

Somewhat different mechanisms were responsible for the disap- 
pearance of symptoms consisting of periodic depression and moodi- 
ness of a few days’ duration, day-dreaming, rebellious moods, espe- 
cially towards the mother, and feelings of guilt, present in a patient 
since the age of nine, and lasting till the age of fifteen; the improve- 
ment in her mental condition began at this latter date and lasted for 
some six years, during which time she was in the employ of a man 
who, many years her senior, singled out the patient by his frank 
favoritism and attentions, from a group of other girls in his employ, 
soon after the former had entered it. 

The above mentioned symptoms were incident upon what appeared 
to the patient to be a discrimination, to her detriment and disparage- 
ment, shown by the rest of the family, chiefly in their preferring a 
brother some five years younger than the patient. Time and again 
the patient had heard the remark made that girls in a family 
amounted to little, while boys in a family amounted to much; that 
they were more important. The attitude of the family, in reference 
to this brother, seemed to demonstrate the patient’s inferior worth 
in their eyes. She could recall no time when she received such 
attention and affection as were lavished upon her little brother. 
Indulgence in sexual curiosity, on several occasions in connection 
with this brother, was followed by marked feelings of guilt, shame, 
and worthlessness. This took place about the age of nine, and added 
materially to her periodic moodiness. 

At the time the patient obtained employment the symptoms men- 
tioned rendered her very unhappy. Soon after beginning to work 
her employer seemed to take more notice of her than he did of many 
of the other girls employed in the place. For the first year or so 
nothing in the attitude of her employer indicated to the patient any 
but a fatherly sort of interest on his part. This was a source of 
great pleasure to the patient. In many respects this man embodied 
both physical and mental characteristics of the patient’s oldest brother, 
of whom she stood in fear and awe. He took it upon himself to be 
the censor of the family’s morals, and was especially severe with the 
patient in this respect. Now, on the contrary, the patient found a 
father and brother substitute who saw in her, as far as she could 
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judge, nothing but commendable traits, and who took no pains to 
hide his complete approval. The fatherly attentions in the course of 
time became more lover-like in their nature, and were frankly accepted 
as such by the patient. A change for the better, as far as the psychic 
condition of the patient was concerned, made its appearance a few 
months after she began to work, and maintained a gradually increas- 
ing satisfactory state until the patient noticed that she was acting and 
feeling in a way wholly strange and new, but very pleasant way. 
She was happy, elated, joyful. The periods of depression and moodi- 
ness gave way to an uninterrupted feeling of well being. In fact 
the patient was in a state of mild elation, a condition she had not 
previously experienced. Inactivity and a general lack of interest were 
replaced by their opposites. The disobedience she had so often evi- 
denced in reference to her mother, especially, disappeared, and in its 
place there came a close, friendly concern, coupled with tenderness 
for her mother; in part, no doubt, an attempt to compensate for the 
repressed hostility. 

An interpretation of the changes resulting from an environment 
so favorable to the patient is somewhat as follows: Both ego and 
libido impulses were concerned in the symptomatic improvement. 
The former received their gratification in that the patient felt that 
she was in every way acceptable to her employer; in fact, that she 
was preferred to the others, she the last comer into his employ, sym- 
bolically the family. She was put in a position of preference in 
regard to the rest of the employees. Feelings of guilt and inferiority, 
of ego origin, were dissipated in the favorable situation of preference 
shown her by her employer, the brother and father substitute. The 
appearance of the friendly attitude to her mother was due in part, as 
mentioned before, to compensation for repressed hostility, and in 
part to the fact that in view of the father’s love (in person of the 
employer) for the patient, she could be friendly to the mother. 

Libido satisfaction contributed to the improvement in a direct 
wav, in that a new love object, all her own, was now within the reach 
of the patient. 

The phenomena involved in the spontaneous cure of the patient 
just described deserve some further comments, in that these phenom- 
ena show regressive features. To take up first the changes produced 
in the mental state or, one might say in the emotional state of the 
patient: The mild elation, the exuberant spirits, that lasted uninter- 
ruptedly for some four or five years, were in marked contrast to the 
depression, and were at the same time of greater intensity than the 
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normal moods in between the depressions. There was in addition, 
accompanying the elation, a feeling of superiority, superciliousness, 
and moderate arrogance in respect to the other employees, in con- 
trast to the timidity, shyness, and inferiority previously present. 
She acted very much like a spoiled, favorite child. It will be recalled 
that it was in reference to her younger brother, who at the same time 
happened to be the youngest in the family, that well-developed feel- 
ings of inferiority and jealousy were aroused; his place, in the 
unconscious, she wished to take; as the favorite of her employer, 
she had her wish in this respect, and in others also, fulfilled. Satis- 
factory libido displacement to her employer as father and brother 
substitutes aided materially in raising the emotional tone. The trans- 
ference phenomena were accomplished on a lower level, on a more 
regressive level, than that on which the improvement took place in 
the patient first described. The resultant improvement may also 
then be said to have been brought about on a lower level, and the 
change, noted as improvement, was one exaggerated in intensity to 
a degree somewhat beyond that considered normal, if there be such 
a standard. However, in the analysis it was satisfactorily demon- 
strated that these changes, noted as improvement, were the obverse 
of what had previously existed, and not merely a disappearance of the 
symptoms from which the patient had been suffering. 

Like in the first case reported, so in this also, a complete return 
of the symptoms, with new ones added, took place when the patient 
left her position. She did this when her employer married another 
woman, after the patient had refused to marry him under the 
conditions he wished to impose. 

Another patient showed a definite improvement, with ultimate dis- 
appearance of his symptoms, under conditions which differ in many 
ways from those above described. The symptoms, consisting essen- 
tially of compulsive computation of time, with anxiety concerning 
the problem of his dying some day, had been in existence some six 
months, when immediately following the incident about to be described 
a definite and sudden improvement took place in them. 

The incident in question was an invitation by a friend to the 
patient to accompany the former, his sister, and another young woman 
on an excursion. ‘The sister of the friend naturally became the com- 
panion of the patient for the day. She was a girl of whom the 
patient knew, and whom he had met a number of times and thought 
well of, though he had at no time experienced anything approaching 
an attachment. On this excursion, which lasted all day, the young 
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lady seemed quite content to spend all her time in the company of 
the patient. She appeared pleased and was entertaining; she evi- 
denced no desire for the companionship of any other male. To the 
patient it was a most pleasant experience in more than one respect. 
As a rule he was shy and timid in the presence of the opposite sex, 
and had great difficulty in holding up his end of a conversation. On 
this day, on the contrary, he was wholly at ease, and enjoyed an 
experience which usually was not unmixed with discomfort. He had 
a feeling that a “ nice” girl, as he termed her, enjoyed his company, 
and was not at all loth to spend an entire day with him alone. No 
sentimental feelings were aroused in him; there did appear a passing 
thought that the girl was his, as a companion, if only for the day, 
and that she seemed to be satisfied with the state of affairs. He 
experienced a decided sense of pleasure and satisfaction from this 
feeling of possession. The situation was for the patient as novel as 
it was gratifying. Asa rule his female associates were, as he termed 
them, of questionable character; interest in these women depended 
essentially on matters frankly sexual. On the occasion of the excur- 
sion, in connection with the young woman, at no time did the question 
of sex, as a conscious factor at least, enter the mind of the patient 
to influence him in maintaining interest in her company. The excur- 
sion over, all interest in the young lady ceased; nor did the patient 
see her, except occasionally, thereafter. 

Improvement in his symptoms was noted even before the day was 
over, and continued unabated, with complete disappearance of the 
symptoms in the course of the next two to three months. 

An impetus was given to the disappearance of the symptoms by 
an incident which took place some three weeks after that just 
described. The patient, while spending his vacation in the country, 
developed a flirtation with a young woman stopping at the same 
place. A mild infatuation followed. As far as the patient knew, 
the lady in question reciprocated his feelings. An added element in 
the joy of the situation was the fact that several other young men 
stopping at the same place paid attention to the young lady; she, 
however, frankly showed her preference for him. Besides the libido 
satisfaction, his success over his rivals conduced materially to the 
feelings of well-being engendered by the situation. Symbolically 
he was the preferred brother, the favorite. 

These two experiences, some three weeks apart, set into activity 
the processes responsible for the spontaneous disappearance of the 
symptoms. The mechanism therein concerned seems to be a satis- 
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factory libido disposal to newly found love-objects (used in a tech- 
nical sense) in the form of the two young women in the two 
instances, respectively. Another mechanism concerned was that 
involving the stabilizing or satisfaction of the ego feelings. In the 
case of this patient the cure consisted in the disappearance of the 
symptoms only, without any of the character changes observed in the 
second patient cited. The patient under consideration returned to 
the state of health existing previous to the onset of his symptoms. 
In this respect his cure resembles that of the first patient cited. 

As in the case of the first two patients cited, in the present one 
also the cure was of short duration. In about a year following the 
total disappearance of the symptoms a severe anxiety hysteria broke 
out, for which the patient came into analysis. 

It is no uncommon experience for analysts, and for others also, no 
doubt, to note a so-called spontaneous cure or disappearance of symp- 
toms to take place shortly upon the patient’s taking up treatment, 
when nothing that the treatment had done can justifiably be said to 
account for the favorable change. In fact, Freud states that the 
change may not in reality be so favorable in that the patient may 
decide, in view of the apparent improvement, to terminate the treat- 
ment long before the causes of the illness could have been made 
clear to the patient. The improvement is regularly and justifiably 
ascribed to the transference. When the transference itself is sub- 
jected to analysis the symptoms regularly return, if they do not do so 
before. I have a patient in mind in whom a severe anxiety hysteria 
of five years’ duration disappeared in the course of two weeks’ treat- 
ment. Very soon thereafter all the symptoms, with new ones added, 
made their appearance. The apparent improvement was due to the 
fact that the patient identified me with his younger brother, over 
whom he dominated, and of whom he was at the same time envious 
and jealous. He identified me also with his mother, to whom he was 
very closely fixated. These two phenomena were mainly responsible 
for the rapid disappearance of the symptoms. 

In all three patients cited, and also in the case of the patient in 
whom the symptoms disappeared after he had been in analysis only 
two weeks, the disappearance of the symptoms was merely temporary ; 
I believe that the apparently good results were temporary, essentially 
because the phenomena concerned in the cure, so called, were of a 
regressive nature. On this account a comparison of the beneficial 
results obtained by psychoanalysis, rather the mechanisms concerned 
in the cure, may at this point be compared with the former, namely, 
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with the mechanisms concerned in the spontaneous recoveries. This 
comparison is for the purpose of emphasizing the temporary nature 
of the spontaneous cure of the symptoms in my patients and the 
causes contributing to that phenomenon. It will then be apparent, 
I trust, that more is required to bring about lasting results in a 
neurosis than the disappearance of symptoms under conditions favor- 
ing such a disappearance, especially if the favorable conditions are 
wholly of an external nature; for then no internal adjustment 
of mental states is produced thereby; or, more accurately put, the 
internal adjustment, in the case of the spontaneous disappearance of 
symptoms, follows, if any at all takes place, rather than precedes the 
improvement. These mental states, termed conflicts about or resist- 
ances to certain repressed impulses, were such as favored, in the first 
place, the bringing about of the neurosis, and secondly, unless these 
are corrected at the start, an adjustment to external conditions may 
or may not, more likely the latter, be a satisfactory one, or of any 
duration. With the cessation or termination of the favorable situa- 
ticn, or a return to the old or to strange and more difficult situations, 
a return of symptoms may well be expected, since no internal 
modification favoring adaptation to new situations has taken place. 
Take, for instance, the second patient quoted, the young woman 
in whom the symptoms disappeared when she became, symbolically, 
the youngest sister in her place of employment, symbolically the 
family. At the same time she became the youngest child, by the 
same symbolic interpretation, and also the favorite (child) of her 
employer (father). Envy of her younger brother, and a desire to 
be the youngest and the favorite in the family, were important 
repressed wishes, the conflicts about which contributed materially to 
her neurosis. In the situation of her employ, symbolically reproduc- 
ing the family, she gratified these wishes; their gratification, uncon- 
sciously obtained, was the agent responsible for the disappearance of 
her symptoms. It is evident, though, that this sort of wish fulfill- 
ment is regressive in nature. The process of so-called cure thus 
resulting entails no preliminary correction of the repressed envy and 
the desire herself to be the youngest in the family, and at the same 
time the favorite. On the contrary, it is the fulfillment of these 
wishes that resulted in the disappearance of the symptoms. Some- 
what similar features were present in the other two patients cited, 
though to a less degree. In the patient in whom the symptoms dis- 
appeared soon after his taking up the psychoanalytic treatment, at a 
time when the transference phenomena were responsible for the sud- 
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den and temporary improvement, we see that regressive phenomena 
are responsible for the improvement in that the ego found gratifica- 
tion in the patient’s identifying me with his younger brother, over 
whom he dominated, allowing by this unconscious identification, 
the feeling to prevail that he could dominate over me in the same way ; 
his libido gratification was brought about by his identifying me with 
his mother, and the satisfaction of his mother attachment in this 
substitute form dissipated his anxiety and aided in the disappearance 
of his symptoms for the time being. 

In all the instances above cited one feature in common is that the 
patients made identifications in situations where none in reality, 
except in the unconscious of the patient, existed; the satisfaction of 
ego and libidinous longings were then phantasy gratifications; these 
phenomena permitted a disappearance of the symptoms by mechan- 
isms which are regressive in nature. There is little evidence in these 
so-called spontaneous cures of any sublimating processes; we see 
little evidence, if any, of the strengthening of ego impulses in view 
of any necessity imposed upon the ego to renounce infantile, re- 
pressed, or regressive indulgences; such a process of renunciation is 
an essential one in the course of a psychoanalytic cure, enabling the 
ego, the adult ego, to grow in strength and courage, in so far as it 
can reject its previously accepted regressive (unconscious) strivings. 
It can reject them only after once again, in the analysis, having con- 
sciously accepted them, in this way doing away with the repression. 
Fixations in this way are liberated and libido made available for more 
adult, sublimated occupation; more directly in the form of adult love, 
and indirectly in various activities and interests. This does not take 
place in the so-called spontaneous cures, except if by chance a situa- 
tion favors such an occurrence. In the psychoanalytic cure the sub- 
limating of the repressed impulses is a logical sequence to liberation 
of unconscious fixation. The growth of the ego, its ability to main- 
tain wounds (traumata) without regressing to infantile forms of 
gratification, greater adaptability in this way to reality, relinquishing 
of infantile fixations, are cardinal features of a psychoanalytic cure. 
The absence of these features in the so-called spontaneous cures 
appears to me in a measure to account for their instability. 

In both the spontaneous cure and the psychoanalytic cure ego 
gratification and satisfactory libido disposal explain the improvement ; 
in the case of the latter, however, the analyst serves only as a tem- 
porary object of libido attachment; in the course of the analysis the 
libido is detached from the analyst, since he is merely a vehicle, and 
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is displaced to objects and interests in the outside world (reality). 
In the case of spontaneous “cures,”’ on the contrary, the person or 
situation is accepted by the patient as real, when in fact it is essen- 
tially phantasied, as much a substitute person or situation as the 
analyst is to the patient. In the spontaneous cure no realization of 
this phenomenon is obtained by the patient. Actual gratification is 
obtained; the withdrawal by the patient of his libido from such a 
situation (the spontaneous cure) necessitates a damming up of libido 
in patient, with consequent recurrence of symptoms, unless something 
favors libido occupation in some other direction. 

These somewhat incomplete considerations are for the purpose of 
demonstrating (1) the mechanisms concerned in the so-called spon- 
taneous cures in psychoneuroses ; (2) a comparison of these mechan- 
isms with those concerned in cures by the method of psychoanalysis ; 
and (3) to attempt an explanation, on a psychoanalytic basis, of the 
temporary nature of the so-called spontaneous cures. 


40 West 84th St. 








THE CHARACTER TRAITS OF URETHRAL EROTISM * 


By Isapor H. Corrat, M.D. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


The first psychoanalytic contribution to characterology was 
Freud’s article on the anal character traits, published in 1908,’ and 
since then psychoanalytic investigation has described various other 
character types. The discovery that certain traits of character, as 
they are manifested in the adult life, may become profoundly modi- 
fied or even actually motivated as the result of sexual excitations 
experienced by the infant in the region of the anal canal, has probably 
provoked more marked opposition than any of Freud’s theories. 
The existence of such antagonism demonstrates how difficult it is to 
understand the unconscious determinants of a character which mani- 
fests itself in social contacts almost solely by its conscious psycho- 
logical reactions. On the basis of analytical experience, however, it 
seems fairly certain that before the differentiation which takes place 
at puberty, having as a result the centralization of the libidinous 
feelings in the genital region, there are various other regions of the 
body, particularly the anal and urethral zones, which are erogenously 
sensitive. In fact, concerning the latter, Freud states: “* Most of the 
so-called bladder disturbances of this period are of a sexual nature: 
whenever the enuresis nocturna does not represent an epileptic attack, 
it corresponds to a pollution.’ 

Although urethral-erotism belongs to the same period of psycho- 
sexual development as anal-erotism, the detailed character traits relat- 
ing to the former are far less known, but certain features can be 
deduced in persons who were formerly urethral erotics and from 
the analysis of those adult individuals who are still troubled with 
nocturnal enuresis. In fact, with the exception of the investigations 


* Read before the American Psychoanalytic Association at Atlantic City, 
N. J., June 3, 1924. 

1S. Freud: ‘“ Charakter und Analerotik,” Sanmlung Kleiner Schriften 
zur Neurosenlehre, II, 1909. 

2“*Three Contributions to the Theory of Sex,” 1918 
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of Sadger* and Adler,‘ a short contribution by Hitschman® and a brief 
communication by Jones® on the relation between urethral erotism 
and ambition, there exists in psychoanalytic literature only a few 
fragmentary observations on urethral erotism, while a systematic 
presentation of the character traits associated with it, has so far as 
known, never been attempted. 

According to Sadger, in addition to the anal-erotic there may 
exist an even stronger erotic trend which is related to the urinary 
apparatus, and, like the anal-erotic tendency, it may manifest itself in 
the earliest years of childhood. Any attempt at regulation of the 
enuresis produces a stubborn resistance in the child, because the act 
and its products are the source of intense pleasure; in fact, such 
children manifest the keenest delight in emptying their bladders. 
The function of urination has a pleasure content, even when the 
bladder is not full and only small quantities of urine are evacuated 
at a time. Owing to this sense of pleasure, such children will fre- 
quently wet themselves, and in spite of threats and even severe cor- 
poral punishment, a nocturnal or a diurnal enuresis will persist for 
the longest period of time. Of course, under the latter circumstances 
an associated masochistic tendency may exist. 

Adler interprets enuresis as representing the functional side of 
organ inferiority in the form of a pleasurable activity. Owing to its 
stubbornness, the enuretic child does not readily adapt himself to 
cultural life, and furthermore, because enuresis is an accentuated auto- 
erotic trait, so similar organs in others attract and the enuretic may 
become homosexual. Hitschman briefly describes certain character 
traits which can be empirically deduced in the subjects of urethral 
erotism, such as a “ burning ”’ ambition, the predilection for playing 
and working with water and excessive bathing and washing. He also 
points out that urethral erotism is strongly developed in obsessional 
patients. 

This preliminary communication on what may be termed the 
urethral erotic character traits is based upon an analysis of a young 
woman in whom nocturnal enuresis had persisted from earliest child- 


3J. Sadger: “Concerning Urethral Erotism,” Jahrbuch f. psycho- 
analytische u. psychopathologische Forsch., II, 2, 1918. 

4A. Adler: “ Organ Inferiority and Its Psychical Compensation,” 1917. 

5 E. Hitschman: “ Urethral Erotism and Obsessional Neurosis,” Int. 
J. Psycho-Analysis, IV, 1-2, 1923. 

6 E. Jones: “ Urethral Erotik und Ehrgeiz,” Int. Zeit. f. artz. Psycho- 
analyze, III, 1915. 
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hood, in spite of all forms of medical treatment. Additional material 
was provided by other cases who had come for analytic therapy, 
where the symptom of nocturnal enuresis, which did not disappear 
until long after puberty, was associated with other neurotic disturb- 
ances for which analytic help was originally sought. It is not claimed 
that the conclusions deduced from these analyses should be utilized as 
a complete and final paradigm for the character traits of urethral 
erotism, but they can at least furnish a basis on which a more detailed 
and complete character picture may eventually be constructed. 

In the case of the young woman, in whom the nocturnal enuresis 
had persisted from earliest infancy, certain character traits were 
elicited during the analysis. They will be given in connection with 
only such fragments of the analysis as are necessary for their more 
complete elucidation. In early childhood she often slept with an 
elder sister, and as a result of certain jealousy and hate she felt that 
sometimes she purposely urinated in bed at night in order to render 
her sister as uncomfortable as possible. Yet, on the contrary, for a 
younger brother she displayed so strong a love that it really was a 
brother fixation. 

On one occasion during the analysis, when nocturnal enuresis 
occurred, she actually lay on the wet and warm sheet for some time, 
totally indifferent to her bed wetting. This incident produced a sense 
of bodily pleasure, a sort of regression through enuresis to the earliest 
pleasure sources of life, her primal narcissism. In fact, an incident 
like this, which had been several times repeated in the past before 
she came for analysis, seemed to show that she had never advanced 
beyond the pleasure principle of infancy to the reality principle of 
adult life. Similar infantile and auto-erotic behavior took place in a 
homosexual neurosis, where the analysis revealed that the nocturnal 
enuresis was a substitute for a pollution. Concerning this latter situ- 
ation the following quotation from Freud is significant: ‘‘ The pleas- 
ure principle, however, remains for a long time the method of 
operation of the sex impulses, which are not so easily educable, and 
it happens over and over again that, whether acting through these 
impulses or operating in the ego itself, it prevails over the reality 
principle to the detriment of the whole organism.” 

It could be shown in the analysis that the evacuation of urine 
during sleep was an auto-erotic act, a masturbatory substitute, as 
many dreams associated with the enuresis were of a definite symbolic 


7“ Beyond the Pleasure Principle,” p. 5. 
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sexual nature, an overflowing of repressed erotism. It would seem in 
this case that the recurrences of the enuresis were really forms of 
repetition-compulsion, which holds fast to the pleasure principle. 

In addition to the infantile behavior, hate, and jealousy, she had 
been constipated for years, there was great fear of water and of 
crossing bridges which spanned streams, while the muscle-erotic 
tendencies betrayed themselves in her love of roller coasters and 
swinging. She manifested strong likes and dislikes, was systematic, 
very neat and orderly, somewhat stubborn, blushed easily, and dis- 
played almost a compulsive desire for neat shoes and gloves. In the 
relationship to her family, she manifested a strong sense of narcis- 
sistic omnipotence, felt she was not understood, wished to dominate 
them rather than to be dominated by them, and was very sensitive to 
interference and what she considered “ her rights.” 

For years she had been excessively neat in her dress and bathed 
and washed frequently during the day, even going to the extent of 


taking daily shower baths while menstruating. When a child she 


derived keen pleasure in playing with soap and making a heavy lather 
with it, enjoying the sensation of the lather on her hands and in her 
hair. Ever since childhood, too, she had been fond of playing with 
matches, watching them burn, and on occasions, as sort of a game, 
would pass her finger rapidly through the flame of a lighted candle. 
She has always been careful with money, and yet at the same time 
extravagant. In her secretarial work she makes constant efforts to 
keep her handwriting systematic and neat. Before the age of five, 
on several occasions she soiled her clothes, the evacuation coming on 
suddenly, like the obsessional desire to urinate in adult life. 
Concerning the latter, as showing the important association 
between obsessional tendencies and the urethral erotism and to a less 
extent with the anal-erotic trends, ever since she can remember she 
has been troubled with sudden, almost compulsive desires, to urinate 
during the day, and on certain occasions would actually wet herself. 
This obsessional urination gradually dwindled during the analysis, 
although on occasions, but far less frequently than before coming 
for the analysis, the compulsive tendencies would take place when the 
bladder was not distended and she would pass only small quantities of 
urine at a time, after which a tremendous relief would be experienced. 
On rare occasions, too, as in early childhood, she would be over- 
whelmed with a sudden desire for defecation, and unless this was 
immediately relieved constipation would take place. Although sys- 
tematic in everything she does, there is a certain amount of procras- 
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tination in her secretarial duties. After this period is over she will 
work with feverish energy and resent any interference. 

Thus it seems in this case that certain character traits existed 
which may be termed urethral-erotic. This type of character, which 
has hitherto been very briefly described, has many features allied to, 
in fact, almost identical with, the anal-erotic character as first pointed 
out by Freud. The combination and alternation of strong love and 
strong hate, the stubbornness, orderliness, obstinancy, the sadistic 
pleasure in making her sister uncomfortable by urinating in her 
sister’s bed when she slept with her, all these features can be found in 
anal-erotism. The association between hate and urethral-erotism is 
almost identical with the relationship between hate and anal-erotism. 
The development of this condition is a prominent characteristic of the 
obsessional neuroses* as shown in this instance by the sudden desires 
for urination which were preéminently of an obsessional nature. 

According to Freud,* the choice of a neurosis lies in the disposition 
and character traits, and is independent of any precipitating experi- 
ence. It is really dependent on the development of the sexual and 
ego components, and where one of these stops at a certain point in 
the psychosexual development, the so-called fixation point, then the 
neurotic disturbance regresses to that point. In our case the fixation 
point, beyond which the subject did not advance, was the urethral- 
erotic, and in the adult enuresis she would sometimes regress to this 
period, as shown by the bedwetting episode of lying in the warm 
urine, which occurred during the course of the analysis. 

This identity between the character trends of anal- and urethral- 
erotism can be understood if it is remembered that sexual excitement 
in infancy is furnished by the peripheral excretory zones or organs 
of the body, such as anus and urethra, which possess erogenous 
as well as excretory functions. The distinguishing urethral 
character traits in this case are either unchanged continuations of the 
original (urethral-erotic) tendencies in the form of bed wetting and 
the infantile pleasure manifested in it (regression to the primal 
pleasure principle), sublimation of the same as shown by her exces- 
sive neatness and frequent bathing or reactions against these traits, 
such as shame, hate, and stubbornness and the fear of water, because 


SE. Jones: “ Hate and Anal Erotism in the Obsessional Neuroses,” 
Papers on Psychoanalysis, Chap. XXX, 1923. 

9S. Freud: “The Disposition to Compulsion Neuroses,” A Contribu- 
tion to the Problem of the Choice of a Neurosis, Int. Zeit. f. artz. Psycho- 
analyse, I, 6, 1914. 
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the latter, by association, would produce the compulsive tendency to 
urinate. The relationship between hate and urethral-erotism is as 
characteristic of what Freud terms the “ pregenital ” stage of psycho- 
sexual development, as is the similar relationship between hate and 
anal-erotism. Thus the child-like boisterousness in the urine dance 
of the Zuni Indians, as described by Bourke,’® is not without a 
psychic determinative significance, and in the strange and extravagant 
descriptions of Rabelais there can be found a mixture of anal- and 
urethral-erotic trends. 

The auto-erotic trends connected with the anal and urethral 
regions or orifices of the body may underlie many of the activities of 
adult life and act as unconscious determinants for character forma- 
tion. However, a portion of urethral-erotism, like a portion of anal- 
erotism, is not sublimated at all, but remains in its original form. 
When this takes place in the former we have in the cultivated indi- 
vidual a persistence of nocturnal enuresis into adult life, and in the 
latter case either certain intestinal diarrhoeas of so-called “ nervous ” 
origin or severe constipation, with perhaps also a curious interest in 
the evacuations. 

In another case of anxiety hysteria the patient frequently wet the 
bed up to eighteen years of age, and at this time the noctural enuresis 
gradually ceased. The act was often associated with a dream of 
urinating. He also masturbated, but practically never had any noc- 
turnal seminal emissions, the enuresis nocturna evidently replacing or 
acting as a substitute for a pollution. In this case, also, there were 
certain repressed homosexual trends and a narcissistic admiration of 
his own body. The anal-erotic character traits of stubbornness, 
orderliness, love of money, interest in financial manipulations, and 
excessive neatness of dress were well developed. The dreams showed 
marked repressed sadistic impulses in the form of horrible accidents 
involving his friends and even members of his family. In addition 
he was very ambitious, although constant attempts to overcome his 
biocked libido resulted in neurotic conflicts. He was very fond of 
the water, liked swimming, was interested in tales of the sea, and for 
years had had a secret ambition to “ sail the seas’ and live the life 
of a sailor. The urethral-erotic character traits were associated 
almost to the same extent with his anal-erotic trends. 

In another instance of periodic alcoholism the patient was a bed 
wetter up to almost fourteen years of age. All his life he has shown 
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10 “ Scatologic Rites,” 1891. 
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a sublimation of his urethral-erotic tendencies, such as an extraor- 
dinary love of swimming and boating, while stories of sea adventure 
have especially appealed to him. Many of his dreams during the 
analysis concerned water scenes and swimming; in fact, one of his 
swimming dreams was a typical symbolic birth fantasy, which on 
analysis was found to be linked up with a strong mother-fixation. The 
urethral-erotism seems to be associated with, in this instance, certain 
oral libidinous impulses, in the form of alcoholism, which may be 
interpreted as a means of gratifying the oral-erotism, which the 
analysis demonstrated was on a decidedly infantile level. ‘This was 
shown by the fact that the oral craving for alcohol could be occasion- 
ally satisfied by food, the ingestion of milk, or smoking, although 
to a less extent. 

In another instance of a mild anxiety neurosis in a teacher there 
was a history of nocturnal enuresis to nearly the age of ten, and in 
boyhood one of his favorite games consisted of a contest with other 
boys as to the distance each could urinate. From early childhood he 
had been very ambitious in his studies and in athletic pursuits; he 
always wanted to lead his class, and if on any occasion he received a 
lower mark in an examination than he confidently expected this would 
be followed by a period of depression. This ambitious tendency 
appeared in a dream which took place during the analysis. In the 
dream he was climbing a ladder, but seemed to be dragged down by 
a bucket of water held in one hand. The climbing of the ladder 
signified an attempt to overcome the inferiority feelings which he 
felt at times thwarted his ambitions, while the bucket of water 
symbolized the urethral-erotism, the obstacle from his childhood. 
Thus he still retained the unconscious communication and fixation 
with his past, and this in turn prevented the complete fulfillment of 
his ambitions. In addition, he showed a considerable amount of 
stubborn resistance during the analysis, while the choice of a vocation 
as a teacher appealed to his sense of narcissistic omnipotence, as he 
always wished to dominate others by his personality, in an attempt to 
compensate for his inferiority feelings. 

Anal-erotism and urethral-erotism may often be combined to an 
equal degree, or one may overbalance the other. It is seldom that 
these traits exist independently, for an apparent independence is really 
an overbalancing, as a careful analysis will disclose the complementary 
or accompanying erotism relating to the other excretory function. 

In the first of our observations the training of the control of the 
bladder, the first real adaptation concerning her own person and the 
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social group about her, as epitomized by the family, was not success- 
ful. Many infantile traits persisted unchanged, such as the pleasure 
in bed-wetting, the early childhood traits and jealousies, the love for 
frequent washing and playing with lather, and the obsessional diurnal 
enuresis. All these urethral-erotic determinants helped to shape her 
adult character, either as reaction formations or sublimations. In the 
other cases the substitute sublimations of the urethral-erotism were 
manifested in the form of an intense interest in situations associated 
with water, such as swimming, boating, or sailing, or in the form of 
a stubborn ambition, determined to overcome all obstacles. 

In the sleeping infant urination is a subordinate act. No sleeping 
infant wakes merely to urinate; it gratifies the act in sleep, without 
waking; that is, the act of urination is gratified in reality, entirely 
different from the adult, where in most cases (unless nocturnal 
enuresis be present) the desire to urinate may be fulfilled by a dream 
of urinating, a distinct protective mechanism to prevent the sleeper 
from awakening. In the infant, however, there is no distinction 
between dream and reality, probably because the unconscious at this 
time of life is so shallow and so little elaborated that reality takes 
the place of a dream of urinating and no awakening occurs from the 
discomforts of the distended bladder. Hence, the nocturnal enuretic 
is enacting the behavior of the sleeping infant, urinating without 
awakening; in other words, all adult nocturnal enuresis may be 
termed an infantile reaction in an adult situation. Owing to its 
domination by the pleasure principle instead of the principle of 
reality, the persistence of nocturnal enuresis into adult life is char- 
acteristic of a very primitive mentality. The aim of the understand- 
ing of these urethral-erotic trends, the same as in the anal-erotic 
tendencies, is to free man from the resistances built up against an 
insight into his own sexuality. Thus through a knowledge of the 
actual facts which remain hidden in the unconscious through repres- 
sion, the character determinants of children and adults can be made 
clear and perhaps modified through psychoanalysis. 

Another characteristic of urethral erotism may be briefly consid- 
ered, not in the sense of any final dogmatism but rather as an hypothe- 
sis which further investigation may corroborate. In the light of our 
knowledge of infantile sexual theories, it is possible that nocturnal 
enuresis in women, particularly when it persists into adult life, may 
be interpreted as an attempt to compensate for the lack of male 
characteristics in an endeavor to urinate like the male sex, as the 
female clitoris, which is anatomically the analogue of the penis, is 
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identified with that organ. Consequently one of its most important 
determinants is a reaction against the castration complex. As Abra- 
ham has pointed out, ‘“ Women who are prone to enuresis nocturna 
are regularly burdened with strong resistances against the female 
sexual functions.’”"' 

Thus the urethral-erotic character traits, like every so-called 
“neurotic character,” contains within it that particular form of 
libidinous pleasure which has always erroneously been termed the 
habit of nocturnal enuresis. This form of neurotic behavior, which 
is apparently so illogical and so handicaps the individual, is really a 
form of infantile libidinous behavior, an attempt to find an outlet in 
the form of extragenital or urinary satisfaction. 


11K. Abraham: “ Manifestations of the Female Castration Complex,” 
Int. J. Psycho-Analysis, III, 1, 1922. 














A NOTE ON THE ANAL CHARACTER TRAITS OF THE 
CAPITALISTIC INSTINCT 


By Isapor H. Coriat, M.D. 


In his illuminating paper entitled The Ontogenesis of the Interest 
in Money, Ferenczi states: ‘“‘ After what has been communicated, 
however, it is already not improbable that the capitalistic interest, 
increasing in correlation with development, stands not only at the 
disposal of practical, egotistic aims—of the reality principle, there- 
fore—but also that the delight in gold and in the possession of money 
represents the symbolic replacement of, and the reaction formation 
to, repressed anal-erotism, i.e., that it satisfies the pleasure principle. 
The capitalistic instinct thus contains, according to our concept, an 
egotistic and an anal-erotic component.” 

This viewpoint is clearly illustrated in a recent newspaper account 
of the death of a capitalist of international fame, in which the char- 
acter traits are sketched with skill and profundity worthy of a 
Lytton Strachey. This account is the more valuable because the 
character traits which are here delineated agree in nearly every 
respect with the usual conception of the anal character as revealed by 
psychoanalytic investigation. They could not have been better 
described if they had been subjected to analysis. A summary of the 
principal features of this sketch will show the relationship between 
anal-erotism, the interest in making money, and the so-called 
capitalistic instinct. 

He found a peculiar pleasure in confiding the size of his fortune 
and the details of his vast industrial enterprises to all who would 
listen. He was very careless in his dress and would go about in the 
clothes of a workingman as sort of a reaction-formation to his vast 
fortune. In addition to the child-like pleasure in talking about his 
possessions, he also showed other childhood traits, such as a passion 
for novelties and toys, and in addition the writer of the newspaper 
article states that his egotism was no less pronounced than his juvenil- 
ity and his love of toys. Another almost completely unsublimated 
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anal trait was shown in the manner in which he delighted in produc- 
ing a huge bank roll, inviting inspection of its size and then restoring 
it to his pocket, adding that it was “all mine.” When he passed 
one of his great industrial plants or a hotel or a newspaper office 
which he owned, he would also remark that it was all his, all of 
which demonstrated the child-like pleasure in possession. 

At times he was quite irritable, particularly if the size of his for- 
tune was disputed and as a reaction tendency he would often deliver 
a tirade against the aristocracy, which he hated with great intensity. 
Here we see the relationship between hate and anal-erotism. Yet 
on the other hand, as a reaction-formation against this repressed 
sadistic hate which is so often associated with the anal character 
traits, as was previously pointed out in the analysis of Shylock,’ he 
showed a domestic tenderness and a great love for children, fashion- 
ing new toys for them, mending old ones, or searching the stores for 
novelties. In spite of his immense fortune, he cared nothing for 
luxury and had no personal extravagances. 

In this description the analyst will easily recognize the funda- 
mental traits of anal-erotism, traits which are possessed by all those 
whose chief aim in life is the accumulating or acquisition of money, 
either for the power and possessions that money will bring, in those 
with more social instincts, or for the mere pleasure of handling the 
hoarded money itself, as in the anti-social and avaricious miser. 
The social behavior of anal-erotics is strongly bound up with money 
and pedantic behavior. Perseverance is also a mark of the anal 
character, a trait necessary for the accumulation of wealth. Thus 
in the character sketch of the capitalist above detailed occur all the 
anal components, such as pedantry, parsimony leading to avarice, hate 
as an anal-sadistic regression, overtenderness to children as a reaction- 
formation, and the connection between force and possession. That 
he had never advanced beyond the narcissistic pleasure of childhood 
is shown by the delight with which he would produce and show a roll 
of bank bills, an only partially sublimated reaction proceeding from 
the time when the child enjoyed and luxuriated in viewing its excre- 
tions. Thus the capitalist is an individual whose libido has turned 
with an almost complete exclusiveness to the acquisition and posses- 


“Isadér H. Coriat. Anal-Erotic Character Traits in Shylock. Int. J. 
Psycho-Analysis, II, 3-4, 1921. 
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sion of money for the mere pleasure in possession.* All the described 
traits, if taken separately, would probably have little significance, 
but when they are all combined in one individual in the type known 
as the anal character, they then form components of the complete 


personality. 


? See also a paper by Karl Abraham, “ Contributions to the Theory of the 
Anal Character.” Int. J. Psycho-Analysis, IV, 4, Oct. 1923. 








SPECIAL REVIEW 


DAS ICH UND DAS ES * 
By N. D. C. Lewis, M.D. 


In this monograph Freud has continued and amplified the thoughts 
which he first started in his 1920 paper, “‘ Beyond the Pleasure Prin- 
ciple,” and attempts to consider in a synthetic way some of the topics 
which have not been adequately subjected to psychoanalytical treat- 
ment. He has divided the present subject into topics, the substance 
of which may be expressed as follows: 


I. THE CoNscious AND THE UNCONSCIOUS 

The basic assumption of psychoanalysis, which makes it possible 
to understand the pathological processes of the personality and to 
deal with them scientifically, is the differentiation of the psyche into 
consciousness and unconsciousness, and Freud believes that those 
who would refute this differentiation have never studied the phenom- 
ena of hypnosis and of the dream, or they would be forced to admit 
the failure of their psychology of consciousness in solving problems 
involving these phenomena. 

Consciousness is a purely descriptive term concerned with most 
immediate and certain observation, while the unconscious in a 
descriptive sense may be divided into two parts, one of which, the 
“ foreconscious,” is closely related to the conscious, that is, latent 
consciousness, but dynamically and psychically speaking there is but 
one unconscious, the characteristic forces of which are displacement 
of images and resistance. 

Everything displaced is unconscious, but not everything which is 
unconscious is displaced. A part of the ego is certainly unconscious, 
but it is not latent in the sense of foreconscious or it could not become 
active without becoming conscious. 


II. THe Eco anp THE IT 
In this section of the monograph the author discusses the relation 


* Von Sigm. Freud. Leipzig, 1923. Internationaler Psychoanalytischer 


Verlag, pp. 77. 
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between the exterior and interior perception and surface systems, and 
asserts that the ego represents a central core in the word system, 
embracing the foreconscious, which is dependent upon memory frag- 
ments. Some of the characteristics of the Ego are as follows: (1) 
The Ego itself is in part unconscious. (2) The Ego is superimposed 
on, but does not totally embrace the unrecognized and unconscious 
It. It is really that part of the It which has been altered through the 
influence of the outside world with the aid of the word consciousness. 
(3) The Ego brings to bear the influence and intentions of the out- 
side world, and endeavors to replace the reality principle with the 
pleasure principle, and represents what is termed reason and conscious 
thought in contrast to the It which represents the passions. (4) The 
Ego dominates over the accessibility to the motor activities, and thus 
is of great functional importance. 


III. THe Eco AND THE SupPER Eco (Eco-IDEAL) 

As a general result of the sexual phase which is dominated by 
the oedipus complex, there is a change in the formation of the Ego 
consisting of a composite of somewhat amalgamated father and 
mother identifications, which have resulted from a constellation of 
the four components of the perished oedipus complex. This Ego 
change retains its special position, opposing the other contents of the 
Ego in the form of the Super Ego. The Super Ego represents the 
counter reaction against the first object choices, and is a result of two 
important biological factors, namely, the long infantile helplessness 
and dependency of man, and the oedipus complex. The “ Ego 
Ideal is an inheritance of the oedipus complex and therefore the 
expression of the most powerful stimulations (emotions) and most 
important libido fates of the It. By its elevation the Ego has over- 
powered the oedipus complex and has submitted to the It at the same 
time. While the Ego is primarily the representative of the exterior 
world and of reality so is the Super Ego the envoy of the inner 
world and of the It.” 

Freud’s remarks concerning certain criticisms launched against 
psychoanalysis are here worth quoting in full. He states: ‘ Psycho- 
analysis has been repeatedly attacked for not paying attention to the 
higher planes, as the moral impersonal phases in man. This accusa- 
tion was doubly unjust from an historical as well as from a method- 
ical point of view. In the first place, from the very beginning the 
credit of being the driving power in the displacement was given to 
the moral and esthetic tendencies in the Ego, and secondly because 
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it was difficult to see that psychoanalytical research could not like 
a philosophic system appear with a complete and ready structure of 
teaching, but had to blast its way to get to the grasp of psychic com- 
plications step by step by analytical investigations of normal as well 
as abnormal phenomena. . . . Now that we dare to approach the 
analysis of the Ego we can answer all those who have been shocked 
in their moral conscience and have complained that there must be a 
higher psychic level in man—certainly—and this higher something is 
the Ego-Ideal or Super Ego, the resultant of our parent relation. 
As little children we have known these higher beings, have feared 
and admired them, and later on have absorbed them.” 

Whatever biology has transmitted in the It has been absorbed by 
the Ego through the ideal formation, therefore the Ego Ideal has 
through evolution an intimate relation with phylogenetic material, or 
the archaic inheritance of the individual. The concluding paragraphs 
of this part of the monograph discuss the development of religious 
feelings, moral tendencies, jealous rivalry, emotions, and social 
strivings in relation to the Super Ego and powerful father 
impressions. 


IV. THe Two Imputses (THE Two Drivinc Forces) 

The author here describes and elaborates his previously developed 
(“‘ Beyond the Pleasure Principle’) theory concerning the instincts. 
Two instincts are distinguished, one which is the sexual desire with 
its various modified manifestations, and another which is called the 
death instinct, whose task is to reduce organic life to a state of 
death. The evolution of life is not only the force behind the con- 
tinuation of life, but is also the cause for the wish for death. These 
two instincts unite and amalgamate as is shown classically in the 
form of the sadistic component of the sexual drive, which is service- 
able to the organism; but when this sadism is expressed as a perver- 
sion we have an example of deamalgamation (demixing) which is in 
some degree destructive. The “ destructive instinct” is used fre- 
quently by the “sexual instinct” for purposes of relief, as in the 


epileptic attack and in some of the severe neuroses with compulsion 
trends. 

The relations of these two instincts to each other, to the Ego, and 
to the narcissistic components are then worked out in such a masterly 
fashion that the original text must be read in order to be appreciated. 
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V. THE DEPENDENCIES OF THE EGO 

In the various unconscious expressions and trends of guilt the 
relations of the Super Ego show its independency of the conscious 
Ego and its intimacy with the unconscious It. The Ego does not 
remain impartial to both of the above mentioned instincts, but by the 
work of the: identification and sublimation it assists the death wishes 
of the It for the conquest of the libido, but at the same time faces the 
danger of becoming itself the object of the death wishes and perishing. 

Among the dependencies of the Ego, the one upon the Super Ego 
is most interesting. The Ego is the real source of fear, and when 
threatened by dangers develops the flight reflex by abandoning its own 
possession of the threatening perception or by withdrawing it from 
the It, and releasing it in the form of fear. The primitive reaction 
is then released by the protective mechanisms. The Ego follows the 
warning of the pleasure principle, the fear of conscience. From the 
higher being which was elevated to the Ego Ideal the castration 
threat came, and the castration fear is probably the focus around 
which the fear of the conscience revolves; it is this fear which 
continues in the form of agony of conscience. 

That every fear is really the fear of death is not a justifiable 
statement, but the fear of death may be separated from the object 
fear (reality) and from neurotic libido fear. Death is an abstract 
conception of negative contents for which we cannot find an uncon- 
scious correlative, but its mechanism may only mean that the Ego 
totally gives up its narcissistic libido possessions, that is, the fear 
occurs between the Ego and Super Ego. 

The fear of death and the fear of conscience are conceived of as 
an elaboration of the early castration fears through a development 
between Ego and Super Ego, and in this connection Freud discusses 
the basic mechanism concerned in neurotic fear experiences. 

The monograph as a whole will take its place among those brilliant 
productions characteristic of the originator of the psychoanalytic 
movement. 
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The American Psychoanalytic Association 

The annual meeting of The American Psychoanalytic Association was 
held in Atlantic City, at the Hotel Traymore, June 3, 1924. Afternoon 
and evening sessions, both well attended by guests and members, were 
held. 

The members present were: Drs. Burrow and Tanneyhill, of Balti- 
more; White, of Washington; Coriat, of Boston; Reed, of Cincinnati; 
Farnel, of Providence; Smeltz, of Pittsburgh; Oberndorf, Jelliffe, Brill, 
and Stern, of New York. Dr. C. P. Oberndorf presided. 

After reading and adopting the minutes of the previous meeting, 
the scientific session was opened by Dr. Coriat, of Boston, with a paper 


entitled “ The Character Traits of Urethral Erotism.’” This was fol- 
lowed by a paper by Dr. Stern, ot New York, “ A Psychoanalytic Attempt 
to Explain Some Spontaneous ‘Cures’ in the Psychoneuroses.” The 


members and guests then had the rare pleasure to listen to a paper by our 
distinguished guest, Dr. Otto Rank, of Vienna, on “ The Trauma of 
Birth, in Its Importance for Psychoanalytic Therapy.” 

An executive session followed immediately upon the scientific session; 
the annual election was held, and the following officers were unanimously 
elected: President, Dr. I. H. Coriat, of Boston; Secretary, Dr. Adelph 
Stern, of New York; Council, Drs. S. E. Jelliffe and A. A. Brill, of New 
York, and Trigant Burrow, of Baltimore. 

The following new members were elected: 

Active members: Drs. G. Stragnell, A. Polon, J. J. Asch, B. Glueck, 
L. Blumgart, of New York; H. S. Sullivan, of Baltimore; M. W. Peck, 
of Boston; K. C. Menninger, of Topeka. 

Honorary members: Drs. K. Abraham, of Berlin; Otto Rank, of 
Vienna; S. Ferenczi, of Buda Pest. 

The evening session was devoted to the reading of the following 
papers, in the order named: “Our Mass Neurosis,” by Dr. Burrow, of 
Baltimore ; “ A Note on False Confession, with an Illustrative Case,” by 
Dr. Reed, of Cincinnati; “The Oral Complex,” by Dr. Sullivan, of 
Baltimore; “The -Systems of Freud,” by Dr. Thompson, of Los 


Angeles. 
An active and interesting discussion followed the reading of the 
following papers. ADOLPH STERN, Secretary. 


1. The ¥-Systems of Freud, by JosepH C. THompson, Commander, Med- 
ical Corps, U. S. Navy. 
2. A Psychoanalytic Attempt to Explain Some Spontaneous Cures, by 
Apotpu Stern, M.D., New York. 
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3. “Our Mass Neurosis,” by TriGgANt Burrow, M.D., Ph.D. 

4. The Trauma of Birth, in Its Importance for Psychoanalytic Therapy, 
by Dr. Otto RANK. 

The Character Traits of Urethral Erotism, by Isapor H. Cortat, 
M.D., of Boston. 

6. “ The Oral Complex,” by Dr. Harry Stack SULLIVAN, of Baltimore. 

7. A Note on False Confession, with an Llustrative Case Report, by 

Ratpu Reep, M.D., of Cincinnati. 


uw 


1. The ¥-Systems of Freud.—This paper consisted of a brief résumé 
of a work which is shortly to be published in the Nervous and Mental 
Disease Monograph Series. It is based upon the fact that Freud’s 
Interpretation of Dreams holds a unique position in that in proportion 
to the extent to which it is read it is the least understood of any volume 
on our shelves. One enters the public libraries there to find the pages 
of this work evidencing much study, yet converse with the readers 
convinces one that there is but a scant score in America who thoroughly 
understand the book and who are capable of interpreting dreams in strict 
accordance with its tenets. 

For this state of affairs there seems to be three valid reasons. The 
first is that the subject is extremely difficult. The second is the linguistic 
barrier in that philosophical German when faithfully rendered into 
English results in a sentence formation and a manner of presentation 
which is vastly different from the thinking and writing of the average 
American student. Thirdly, it is beyond debate that the mind of certain 
of the world’s foremost thinkers functions in a fashion, that is, their 
thought processes take place in a manner which is as different from that 
of their students as does the mind of the latter group differ from that 
of the peasant. 

Therefore, in order that the mechanisms of the dream work be made 
more accessable, it is essential that the teachings of Freud, to use a phrase 
borrowed from electrical parlance, be “ stepped down” to the language 
of the average student. 

To this end there was devised a diagram, a diagram, needless to com- 
ment, not hinting at special localization, but showing the various psychic 
systems as arranged in sequential position. Into this diagram, which is 
usable as a blank chart, there may be plotted the various paths taken by 
all of the recognized psychoneurotic symptom formations. 

Its maximum use is in dream interpretation, where it affords material 
assistance to be able to graphically follow the various elements of the 
dream work, to plot the course of a dream starting in the Unconscious 
System with some infantile repression, which in turn energizes a recent 
repression; this passing through the censor, where it undergoes the dis- 
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tortion; from there into the Foreconscious System, where it becomes 
linked to a day remnant; the energy at this point being unable to escape 
through the Motor System owing to sleep having interposed a barrier 
between the Foreconscious and Motor Systems, is forced to regress; 
in the regression the dream, in passing through the Memory System, 
undergoes the dramatization; from the Memory System it enters the 
Perception System, where it is recognized by Mano, the endopsychic 
sense organ for the perception of psychic activities, i.ec., the dream 
becomes conscious to the dreamer as an hallucination; from the Percep- 
tion System the dream returns to the Foreconscious System, this in the 
normal perceptual-thinking direction, where it undergoes the secondary 
elaboration; this secondary elaboration is the converting of the pictured 
hallucination into word symbols, which then permit of the dream being 
told and described by the dreamer. 

The salient point is the fact that as one becomes more experienced in 
technique one is able to detect at once the nucleus in many dreams, 1.¢., 
the material that has come from the Unconscious System with the least 
distortion, and this material, when subjected to free association, leads to 
the repressions with a greater degree of certainty than when the day 
remnant, dramatized or secondarily elaborated elements are gone over. 


2. A Psychoanalytic Attempt to Explain Some Spontaneous “ Cures” 
in the Psychoneuroses.—The author reports three of his patients in whom 
a spontaneous disappearance of symptoms took place at a time when no 
treatment of any sort was being instituted for the illness. These patients 
later experienced a return of their symptoms, for which they then came 
into analysis. An opportunity was thus obtained to study, from a psycho- 
analytic point of view, these so-called spontaneous cures. By way of 
comparison, the mechanisms concerned in the disappearance of symptoms 
in a patient under treatment by analysis only two weeks were detailed. 

While the circumstances leading to the spontaneous disappearance of 
the symptoms differed in the three patients, the mechanisms responsible 
for the apparent cure were the same in all, namely, ego and libido gratifi- 
cation of infantile (unconscious) cravings. The mechanisms brought 
about regressive forms of gratification, without any ego growth or 
approach to reality or to sublimation. The process held true in the case 
of the patient in whom the symptoms disappeared in two weeks after his 
entrance into analysis. 

Some of the essential phenomena concerned in the psychoanalytic cure 
of a psychoneurosis were given in order to contrast them with the 
phenomena concerned in the so-called spontaneous cures. The regressive 
nature of the latter cures may at least in part account for their usually 
temporary duration. 
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3. “ Our Mass Neurosis.” —There are social systematizations that are 
as impervious to reason as the personal systematizations of the insane. 
John Smith may claim that he is the Emperor Napoleon, and within his 
own mental system his position is entirely consistent and valid. On his 
personal basis of evaluations his attitude is unassailable. Likewise within 
the consensus comprising the social mind there are judgments and evalua- 
tions that are quite as systematized and rigid as those of John Smith, 
and, being equally arbitrary and unwarranted, they are equally inaccessible 
to argument. 

As we have long ago learned from Freud, the real instigation to John 
Smith’s extravagant claims is his effort to compensate a secret and under- 
lying sense of inferiority that places him at the precise opposite pole to 
the conceptual standard represented by the Emperor Napoleon. From a 
study of the social unconscious or from the analysis of groups, it may be 
shown that a mechanism underlies the systematization of the social mind 
that is identical with the mechanism that underlies the systematizations 
of John Smith. John Smith, as we know, is unconsciously dominated by 
a disparaging sense of contrast with his Napoleonic father. But from 
the more inclusive basis of group analysis it becomes clear that this 
contrast principle, with its ambivalent self-estimate, is by no means 
restricted to the isolated psychopath. On the contrary, it marks an 
unconscious dualism of outlook that is everywhere unavoidable upon our 
present absolute system of mental evaluations. 

This division or dualism that is the basis of the social mind confronts 
us at every turn. It is present in our alternative concept of good and 
bad, hope and despair, success and failure. A man who is moral is just 
in so far immoral. To the degree in which an individual entertains a 
belief he entertains an equal disbelief. Those of us who are Freudians 
are self-confessed anti-Freudians, and in our adroit recourse to the plea 
of “resistances” we by no means escape the real dilemma. 

The truth is that a division, whether personal or social, is not recon- 
cilable upon the basis of our present absolute system of judgments. Ina 
relative and inclusive comprehension of consciousness an absolute system 
of criteria, with its limited basis of evaluation and its irreconcilable 
dualism and conflict, will be no more possible within the social personality 
than it will be possible within the individual. From indications following 
several years devoted to an intensive study of processes dependent upon 
group or social reactions, it would seem a not too extravagant prediction 
that the basis of computation that has lately been replaced within the 
physical universe, because of its absolutism and noninclusiveness, will 
also require to be surrendered for an equally inclusive basis of evaluations 
within the sphere of our conscious processes. 


4. The Trauma of Birth, in Its Importance for Psychoanalytic 
Therapy.—I want to give a general impression of what I consider my 
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own personal contribution to Psychoanalysis in showing you the way 
I came to the views described in my book, “ Das Trauma der Geburt.” 

Freud stated many years ago that at a definite stage in the analysis of 
compulsion neuroses the analysis itself becomes a compulsion. This 
analytic compulsion is to be freed only by fixing a definite time limit for 
this task. In following this Freudian rule, I found quite definite criteria 
which enabled me to recognize the very point at which the patient was 
ready to accept this notice to quit. I applied this “active intervention ” 
to all other forms of neuroses. This definitely shortened the treatment 
and proved necessary for a correct conclusion of the analysis. An 
initial side product resulted. The patient’s reactions took the form of 
a reproduction of the separation from the first original libido-object, the 
mother. 

In the psychoanalytic situation the primal libidinal binding to the 
mother shows itself in various attempts to reéstablish the intrauterine 
state. And the first severance of this relation must be reéxperienced and 
fully accomplished in a shortened period of time. From exact repro- 
ductions of painful birth reactions I inferred a trauma of birth. 

To prevent the patient from unconsciously reproducing the birth 
trauma at the end of analysis, I proceed to reveal from the very begin- 
ning this strong manifestation of the mother-libido in the transference 
relation, regardless of sex. This enables the patient to accomplish an 
easier and complete freeing from the analyst, and at the end of the 
analysis one gets the patient’s conflicts, pure and unmixed with infantile 
reactions. 

The practical understanding of the birth trauma signifies a first 
attempt to form the psychoanalytic therapy into a definite procedure, 
namely, the freeing from the mother fixation and the transformation of 
the libido gained, into a new well-adjusted ideal formation based on the 
identification with the analyst as a father substitute. Theoretically, my 
viewpoint leads to a biological basis of the psychoanalytic doctrine of 
neuroses. 


5. The Character Traits of Urethral Erotism.—Although urethral 
erotism belongs to the same period of psychosexual development as anal 
erotism, the detailed character traits relating to the former are far less 
known, but certain features can be deduced in persons who were formerly 
urethral erotics and from the analysis of those individuals who are still 
troubled with nocturnal enuresis. On the basis of analytic material the 
following character traits were tentatively formulated. These were infan- 
tile and auto-erotic behavior, hate, jealousy, constipation, stubbornness, a 
tendency to be very systematic, neat and orderly, frequent bathing, and 
an excessive love for swimming and all water sports. It will be noted 
that this type of character has many features allied to and almost iden- 
anal erotism, sexual excitement in 
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infancy is furnished by the peripheral excretory organs or zones of the 
body, such as genitals, anus, and urethra, which possesses erogenous as 
well as excretory functions. 

The distinguishing urethral-character traits are either unchanged 
continuations of the original (urethral-erotic) tendencies in the form of 
bed-wetting and the infantile pleasure manifested in it, sublimations of 
the same (excessive neatness and frequent bathing) or reactions against 
these traits in the form of shame, hate, and stubbornness. Anal and 
urethral erotism may often be combined to an equal degree or one may 
overbalance the other. They seldom exist independently, for an apparent 
independence is really an overbalancing, as careful analysis will disclose 
the complementary or accompanying erotism relating to the other excre- 
tory function. All adult nocturnal enuresis is an infantile reaction in an 
adult situation, a persistence of auto-erotism. Possibly, in women, one 
of the most important determinants of adult nocturnal enuresis is a 
reaction against the castration complex. 


6. “The Oral Complex.’—One of a series of studies concerning 
motivation in schizophrenia, the resulting conclusions of which seem to 
have general application. The work has eventuated in a fundamental 
conceptualization entirely opposed to associationism, and showing affinity 
to the “ Gestalt” theory. Phyletic and “racial unconscious” concepts 
are not deemed necessary to explain the facts so far accumulated; an 
ontogenetic hypothesis of mind is used. Prenatal experiences are deline- 
ated; these are held to be structuralized into preconcepts which are of 
importance because of an affinity they exercise upon subsequent experi- 
ence (thinking). Due to this determining effect of the prenatal 
experience, there are formed in the early months of extrauterine life a 
certain few complexes which constitute the foundations of personality, 
and are of great influence and very wide effect in later life. Of these 
the oral complex is the first, and is described as the most fundamental 
point of concentration and redirection of the libido or hormic energy in 
the path from the pleasure principle (the structure of which latter is 
prenatal). Tactile, kinesthetic, and visual perceptions pertaining to the 
lips, buccal cavity, tongue, pharynx, and larynx are combined into the 
complex, the evolution of which is discussed. 

Besides the considerations of psychological theory, the article points 
out that the functional importance of this complex has been neglected 
by psychoanalysts; it is not by any means sufficient to deal with “ oral 
erotism” alone. The structure is fundamental not only to “ sexual” 
but to “egoistic” goals; it is the origin of objectivation, of self-con- 
sciousness, of the “sense of reality,” and incidentally the source of the 
first symbol—the first thinking in any way approximating to a conscious 
type. The bearing of the genetic hypothesis not only on normal and 
abnormal (particularly schizophrenic) psychology, but its ramifications 
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in the philosophical field, ¢.g., ethics, is suggested. Some particular 
influences of the oral complex are outlined in brief. 


7. A Note on False Confession, with an Illustrative Case Report.— 
Dr. Reed expressed the opinion that the psychology of confession per se 
had been inadequately studied, particularly in that confession constitutes 
such an important element in any psychoanalysis. He spoke of the affects 
involved in normal confession; its importance in the mother-child rela- 
tionship; the need and frequency of mutual confession between lovers; 
its relation in analysis to the development of transfer; and also its con- 
nection with negative transfer. False confessions and false accusations 
are not uncommon as hysterical and paranoid types of reaction, but the 
motivation of the false confession is sometimes quite different from that 
of the false accusation, although frequently one involves to a greater or 
less degree the other. 

The case of a young woman who had been referred to him from a 
missionary station in South America was related. She had, previous to 
her transfer to the United States, suffered from a severe hysterical attack, 
characterized by the production of highly sexualized prostitution fan- 
tasies, expressed as a confession to her woman associates at the missionary 
station, and accompanied by frank and very marked auto-erotic features. 
This confession was told as a true experience involving her own past 
This story followed the tragic incident of the rape of an associate nurse, 
also connected with this missionary station, by some native soldiers. 

On analysis it was revealed that there was no truth in the patient’s 
confession, and that this was merely one of a long series of false con- 
fessions she had made beginning with her sixteenth year, when she had 
confessed to a favorite teacher that she had been seduced by a married 
man in the village where she lived, this also being absolutely untrue. 
Dr. Reed noted that all these confessions were made to women only, and 
in every case to some woman in authority over the patient. They fre- 
quently involved the seduction of herself by some married man, and some- 
times consisted of the statement that her father had seduced a young girl. 
The women confessed to were evidently mother surrogates. The confes- 
sions involving her father were clearly father-daughter substitutions 
The psychic trauma resulting from the rape of her associate at the mis- 
sionary station was largely determined by a real episode in the patient's 
own life at about the age of ten, when four boys, one of whom was her 
brother, had intercourse with her. This seemed to be in part a foundation 
for her prostitution fantasies and inclinations which she had had from 
the age of fourteen. From fourteen to eighteen she went through the 
usual adolescent religious doubts and strivings with much more than 
normal intensity. She wavered in all seriousness between the professions 
of prostitute and missionary. The patient’s relation to her father, which 
had always been unnatural, strained, and antagonistic, she never receiving 
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any expressions of affection from him, accounted in some degree for her 
maladaptations. He also very jealously prevented her from forming 
normal friendships with young men during her adolescent years and even 
later. The father’s attitude of special hatred toward the patient was 
evidently in itself a defense. 

It was pointed out that her confessions were always accompanied by 
erotic advances toward the women confessed to: The patient had never 
experienced any heterosexual inclinations, only homosexual. But her con- 
fessions always involved heterosexual experience. It was thus evident 
that the false confessions were modes of homosexual advance. At the 
same time they satisfied certain still deeper heterosexual inclinations. 
Other psychopathological implications will be clear and need not be 
entered into. The patient gained good insight and willingly gave up her 
missionary ambitions, her adoption of this profession, like her interest 
in prostitution, being largely motivated by the idea of escape. 

Drs. Brill, Jelliffe and Stern added interesting discussions to the paper. 
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1. VaRENDONCK, J. A Contribution to the Study of Artistic Preference. 
(409) 

2. Britt, A. A. Tobacco and the Individual. (430) 

3. ScuHRoEDER, T. Prenatal Psychisms and Mystical Pantheism. (445) 

4. ABRAHAM, K. Rescue and Murder of the Father in Neurotic Phan- 
tasies. (407) 

5. Communications: Hui Lier, E., Some Remarks on Tobacco; Bryan, D., 
A Note on the Tongue. 

6. Abstracts; Book Reviews; Society Proceedings. 


1. VARENDONCK, J.: A Study in Artistic Preference —This the author 
states might better be termed a contribution to the psychopathology of 
everyday life. It dealt with two comparatively healthy people who were 
not happy together. The man as an amateur in psychoanalysis contributed 
his material to the study. The couple would quarrel frequently and then 
would become reconciled. No serious grievances were present. In their 
inner lives there were contradictory purposes, however. The wife had 
loved but regretted her marriage the second day after marriage. Material 
issues were not satisfactory. This initial regret developed into hostility 
which an unseeing husband constantly fulminated into quarrels. He felt 
the coldness, became excited, insulted her, and then tried to make up. 
A reciprocal hate was the inevitable result, and yet they both craved 
love from each other. The husband’s analysis showed the second self- 
longing «\:a with the conscious despisal. These two used to sing 
togethe' and the husband taught the children to sing. Varendonck 
analyzes the choice of the songs through which this couple showed their 
inner feelings. The phantasies of the husband were frequently occupied 
with wishes for his wife’s death. Whenever he met another woman, 
“Would she be the one for me?” would come. Wool gathering then 
began and the advantages and disadvantages hashed over, and only would 
the train stop when he would call himself silly; his own wife would 
probably survive him; etc. Other obsessive offshoots developed. The 
wife would die in an accident; even one contrived by the husband him- 
self; drowning; asphyxiation by a towel during a fainting fit (in quar- 
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rels) ; poisons; wishing powers of the demons; etc., were frequent phan- 
tasies, for which he constantly reproached himself, and these reproaches 
in turn made him more conciliatory to the wife. 

The first few songs, which were almost obsessive for the husband, 
show the presence of the hate complex. These must be consulted in their 
original form—French—with excellent parallel English translations. The 
author then shows some contrasting songs which betrayed the unconscious 
love craving and his regret at his unlucky choice. Thus the little song: 

“ You told me that you loved me. 
You fell asleep in the rocking of my caresses, 
Swearing to Heaven that for ever, 
For my love, 
You would render me the same tenderness. 


“This sounds much like a reproach, although the subject declares that 
he did not in the least intend to blame his wife when he sang it. The 
awareness was much less than in the previous songs. He simply liked it 
because the composition appealed to him, but he never reflected, as he did 
later, upon the reason for his preference. The casuistic interest of this 
study lies, therefore, I think, in the fact that, whereas usually the reason 
for selection in art lies buried too deep in the unconscious to be brought 
to the surface easily, here on the contrary we are dealing with a case 
where those reasons lie so close to the threshold of consciousness that the 
subject was able to detect them himself, after only a short introduction 
into psychoanalytic literature. The subject interprets this air in the 
following way: ‘Whenever I sang, as soon as the technical difficulties 
were overcome, I used to divide my attention between the performance 
and my preconscious thoughts. Only formerly I did not know that. 
Neither did I suspect that the text of the songs had such importance for 
my choice as now appears after analysis. On the contrary, I have 
always been of the opinion, although I was never called upon to express 
it, that the music alone guided my selection; for although my ear is very 
good, I have no voice, so to speak, and I chiefly play pianoforte music. 
To-day I am perfectly aware that at the same time as I was singing a 
phantasy started in my inner self, and ran parallel to the text, concerning 
itself with the nonrealized hopes and promises of our courting, and with 
strivings for fresh resolutions of mutual love and forbearance.’ The man 
hoped, indeed, that when he had won more distinction in life his wife 
would alter her views about him, and this unexpressed hope probably 
constituted the incentive which, as he stated himself, turned him into a 
hard worker.” 

De Musset’s “ Ninon” is then given as an example of a mutually 
sung song serving reciprocal faultfinding phantasy activities. “ He 
meant: ‘What are you making of your life and of mine? We are 
always quarrelling and can never get settled in peace. Are you not 
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hungering for love, just as I am? I want to be your star, your music, 
your book. What we are doing now is not living. We shall soon both 
be old without having experienced joy. As for me, I am prepared to do 
anything to win your affection. And you, too, are unhappy. Why 
cannot you love me?’” 

Direct love songs are also quoted, each being blind to the unconscious 
wishes of the other. The husband left his wife. Now the choice of the 
songs brings out his regret. 

Varendonck now turns and analyzes some of the favorite songs of the 
wife as bearing on her unconscious fixations. Her first, “Il faut nous 
dire adieu,” being quite a minor picture of the husband’s wish to get rid 
of her. After her divorce she wrote she bore him no ill will and wanted 
to be “good friends.” “ Serments d'amour folie” reveals the day 
dreams of the disenchanted woman whose happiness never lasted more 
than one moment. Her principle thus would be the heart is inconstant. 
“ Fascination,” another of her favorites, reveals again the foreconscious 
erotic wishes. The few songs given, the author tells us, are chosen from 
a large number—200—all of which center about the related complexes. 
They provide, he tells us, material for the thesis that songs simply provide 
the singer, as well as the listener, with the occasion for carrying on 
unaware the play of the fancy that is inaugurated with children’s games. 

The author then takes up an esthetic problem which receives light 
by the analysis of the song material of his seven-year-old daughter. A 
certain cradle song, “ Le Petite Navire,” caused her to burst into tears 
at a certain place in the song. Although now grown up, the girl still 
sings the “little ship”—three renderings of which are utilized by her. 
She specializes, so to speak, in cradle songs. Analysis brings the material 
back to her infantile craving for motherhood. She still plays with the 
idea, but more openly. 

“T first of all lay stress on the circumstance that, according to the 
autobiographer, he has at no time been aware of the close relation that 
exists between his musical predilections and his affective complexes, and 
such will undoubtedly also be the case for his wife. As to the latter, it 
will not be extreme to suggest that had her opinion been asked, she would 
have regarded it as nonsensical that her secret thoughts and phantasies 
should be inferred from the texts of her favorite songs. We may admit 
that both singers were not, or at the most were only very dimly, aware 
of the fact that all the songs they liked best expressed their own secret 


wishes. 

“ But then there is a question that arises immediately. Knowing that 
such repressed wishes existed and were very often active in the precon- 
scious, knowing also that they sang with full consciousness texts that 
directly applied to them, we may ask ourselves how it came about that 
this intimate relation remained hidden from their awareness. Normally, 
indeed, as soon as an idea arises in our preconscious which corresponds 
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with a conscious preoccupation, with an admitted wish, we are immedi- 
ately warned of this ideation by what is called an intuition. The relation 
between the two aspects or the two ways of functioning of our psychic 
apparatus is usually established spontaneously, and I have tried to demon- 
strate elsewhere that it is one form or another of the affect of discovery, 
‘the feeling of eureka,’ which performs in this connection. In the 
present case, on the contrary, the contents of the conscious and the pre- 
conscious, of affective and of intentional ideations, are strictly kept apart, 
so that we may ask ourselves what is the psychic mechanism that 
performs this rdle of acting as a screen between the two forms of 
intelligence. 

“In my opinion the possibility of keeping phantasy and reality, or the 
conscious and unconscious selves apart, is due to the mechanism of lying, 
which, like all other mental processes, was an unconscious operation 
before man learned to apply it intentionally. In my study on day-dreams 
I have shown that our preconscious often makes use of lies for the 
convenience of the conscious ego, e.g., in allowing one to continue to 
sleep in the morning. The same may be said of the alterations which 
the perceptions of reality undergo in Freud’s indulgence-dreams (cp. 
the one of the burning child) although in these cases the lying process 
is not so obvious as in my day-dreams. Similarly I shall here attempt to 
establish that the relations which in normal circumstances arise spontane- 
ously between the reactions of the outer world and the contents of the 
preconscious, are side-tracked by means of lies, so that the passing of the 
repressed complexes across the threshold is prevented and avoided. 
(When the songs are sung even by the subject they are still registered 
as occurrences of the outer world, because they reach the psychic 
apparatus through the sensitive organs. ) 

“In his autobiography the subject emphasizes his own defects. Would 
it not seem more natural if he had sought to excuse himself by laying 
stress on the shortcomings of his companion? He admits that he has a 
bad character, although I, who know him intimately, can vouch that this 
is not so. He addresses reproaches to himself for his excitability and 
ill humor. He avows to himself that he does not possess the talent for 
exteriorizing his feelings. In short, he puts a great part of the blame 
upon himself. 

‘Simultaneously he seeks in his inner self to excuse his wife’s 
behavior. He takes over a great part of the responsibility for his wife’s 
faults: if he had better understood her, so he argues in his phantasies, 
he would not have left her. He tolerates the presence of other men, with 
the intention of procuring her secondary sexual satisfaction, which he 
thinks he keeps from her because he is too much absorbed by his labors. 
These and other excuses invoked on her behalf in the autobiography are 
nothing else but forms of self-deception. They have for consequence 
an attenuation of the strength of the affective accent of his painful recol- 
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lections; the remembrances which the circumstances of his daily life 
come to revive in an irresistible way become more bearable. Therefore 
repression is less necessary; we may suppose that complete repression, 
t.e., oblivion, is unobtainable because the presence of his wife is a cause 
of continuous revival of the distressing past. But the subject does not 
feel its necessity, for, as with neurotics and hysterics, the attenuation he 
has obtained allows him to play with his feelings. They are exteriorized 
through his songs without passing through his consciousness, in a manner 
comparable to the unconscious abreaction of affective complexes in 
movements, in muscular contractions whose true meaning escapes the 
notice of the censor. 

“The subject’s preconscious lies are shifted, as it were, between the 
painful contents of the unconscious and reality (the songs), so that the 
affective material acquires another character which does not any longer 
attract conscious attention. In other words, the lies cause a shifting of 
the affective accent. The faults of the wife, the wounds of amour- 
propre, are less felt, are deprived of their disturbing power, are partially 
forgotten, and a new possibility arises: that which cannot be entirely 
repressed may be looked at in another, less distressing light. Indeed, 
we shall be allowed to consider the songs we have analyzed as symbols 
for the affective state of the singer’s unconscious. Symbolism in this 
case seems to be the consequence of a compromise arrived at without the 
conscious intervention of the subjects. It looks here as if symbolization 
were an alternative to repression when the latter becomes impossible. 

“This deduction is very tempting and | shall try to find out whether 
it suits the other circumstances of the case. In the autobiography the 
husband states that after a year and a half’s separation he was able to 
idealize his wife again. On being asked what he meant by that expres- 
sion, he explained that as time went on he had forgotten all he had 
suffered with her. He did not recollect any longer—at least instantane- 
ously—any of the wretched scenes that had occurred almost daily during 
the past years; he had perfectly repressed them. From the other side 
in his phantasies he laid stress upon her qualities, the ones which she 
displayed so bewitchingly in the presence of other men and which he 
wanted so badly to turn towards the satisfaction of his own cravings 
We conclude from this that his idealization was rendered possible by a 
successful repression and we notice the absence of any symbolization. 

“On the contrary, when the facts that had come to his knowledge 
were beyond the power of oblivion, of repression, we can still observe the 
same tendencies of the subject active as in former years: the wish to 
adapt to circumstances, to make the best of it, in short to win his wife’s 
love. But where repression had become impossible symbolization made 


its appearance. 
“Tf it be true that the best-loved poets have been those whose affective 
life has been the most unsatisfactory, because their libido has never been 
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satisfied adequately, my theory that symbolization is an alternative for 
repression gets support from that quarter also. Symbolization would 
then be simply a means of economy. It seems an expression of the least 
effort. If my point of view is admitted this is a fact which further 
inquiries into the problem will have to take into account. Here, however, 
I cannot deal further with the question although the subject is not 
exhausted. 

“ Finally I wish to emphasize my starting point once again. In this 
essay I have attempted to prove that the songs of this married couple 
betray a tendency to play mentally with painful or forbidden recollections 
which are not meant for communication; this is characteristic of all 
psychopathological cases. This playing is especially evident in No. 1 
(of the husband) and No. 8 (of the wife), although the same character 
is traceable in all the songs. 

“The songs numbered 3 and 4 (of the husband) chiefly express regret, 
but it is not of a despairing nature. Their full significance can only be 
grasped when we bear in mind that all the others (1, 2) of the husband 
and 6, 7, 8 (of the wife) represent the realization of their secret wishes 
exactly as do dream pictures. Therefore I think that the common 
characteristic of all these songs is that they rendered it possible for the 
second selves of the singers to enjoy a mental play in which their secret 
wishes were represented as realized, and it is highly probable that therein 
lies the secret of the singers’ enjoyment, the reason for the predilec- 
tion. Their second selves recognize secretly, without awareness, the 


” 


representation of their own phantastic thinking processes 


2. Britt, A. A.: Tobacco and the Individual.—Brill here very enter- 
tainingly portrays the idea of the developing senses in their capacity for 
resymbolized forms of enjoyment. He speaks first of the gradual 
diversity acquired in satisfying the primary food stimuli. This leads on 
to the partial analysis of a general questionnaire relative to smoking. 
Some 400 inquiries are rapidly summarized. All smokers start with 
distaste. All are made sick at the beginning. The history of the spread 
of smoking and of its origin with the North American Indian carries 
one back to its primary religious ceremonial function. The later devel- 
oping habit is another matter. “It calms my nerves,” seems to be the 
general rationalization for its use. 

A partial analysis of a compulsion neurotic is then given showing a 
number of bizarre ceremonials regarding his smoking, all related in a 
definite way to “ compliance, resistance or defiance”’ to the father. This 
patient had two kinds of smoking, one normal, the other pathological. 

Another case was “a patient who struggled with his smoking.” He 
would cut it down, and down, and then some more, plainly indicating the 
wish to be told to stop his smoking. Then being told “it did him no 
particular harm,” he responds, “ Why did you tell me to stop?” This 
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type was clearly “masturbatory.” The struggle with masturbation was 
the main issue for which he sought the analyst. The smoking followed 
the same pattern. A third patient, who acknowledged sadistic trends with 
which he was satisfied, asked for help to curtail excessive smoking. On 
being told he had to tell everything, a complex situation was revealed. 
This was as follows: “ He was an only child who was brought up in a 
very religious home. In fact, I feel that both his parents were suffering 
from a pathological form of religion. Like all only children, he was more 
or less isolated, and his mother took particular care that he should not 
come in contact with other children, especially boys whom she considered 
too rough to play with him. Her object seemed to be to keep him very 
gentle, and to bring him up as a nice girl rather than a boy. This isolated 
existence not only continued his infantile autoerotism, he sucked his 
thumb until puberty, but as he was sexually quite precocious, he developed 
very early in life a highly autoerotic mode of expression which was accom- 
panied by masturbation. While confined to his home he often watched 
the rough boys playing in the street, and one day he saw them tie a little 
girl’s hands and drag her around by a rope. This made a strong impres- 
sion on him, so that he soon reproduced with his doll what the boys did 
with the little girl. It gave him much pleasure and with some variations 
he continued this playing with his doll for many years. As he grew into 
puberty and was ashamed to continue with the doll, he fancied these 
situations with girls and his fancies were later accompanied by sexual 
feelings. These sadistic fancies continued until he was actually able to 
put them into operation. As I said before, when he came to me he told 
me that he is living through his sadistic life quite unimpeded, that he 
has married a woman who is perfectly willing to coOperate with him in 
his sadistic outlet, and that he has been married for a number of years, 
and both he and his wife feel that they are very happily married. He 
also told me that his wife had no objection to the indulgence of his 
sadistic tendencies with other women, provided he did not fall in love 
with them, and that he had actually found a number of women with 
whom he had such experiences. He mentioned particularly one who was 
“a terrible masochist,’ and who gave him “a wonderful outlet,” but 
who left the city six months ago. He also said that for the last few 
months he tried to restrict himself to his wife for various reasons. In 
the first place, he read psychoanalysis, which told him that in order to do 
good work one has to restrict oneself; he wanted to sublimate. Secondly, 
following this very adequate outlet, he could not find any other woman 
to take her place. When I discussed his mode of sadism he said that he 
was not a person who liked blood, but that his outlet consisted in tying 
women. He just wanted to feel that they were powerless, that they 
could not help themselves, and that was enough to gratify his libido. 
“ But,” he added, “the only trouble at the present time is that my wife 
is so willing that I no longer wish to indulge in it with her.” In other 
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words, as a result of his late experiences, this patient has been suffering 
for months from an inadequate sexual outlet, after he had had a very 
full sadistic outlet through that particular woman, and because this 
outlet was shut off he regressed to an autoerotic infantile outlet in which 
smoking was a substitute for his early thumb-sucking.”’ 

“ Normal smoking,” then, can be separated from “ neurotic smoking.” 
This latter represents a regression to infantile organ eroticism, the 
infantile root of which is thumb-sucking. These develop into “ kissers ” 
when adults, and later “smokers and drinkers.” The compulsion to 
smoke here shows itself as “ negative,” something to be fought, rather 
than as “ pleasurable,” as with the “normal smokers.” Brill then dis- 


“ 


cusses the “ general ’’ regressive significance of smoking or other “ oral 
erotic’ gratification, illustrating the thesis with anthropological and his- 
torical data. The real situation centers about the “oral” gratification. 
Smokers who pride themselves upon their capacity to distinguish special 
brands or “ vintage tobaccos’”’ are mostly “ bluffing their vanity.” [A few 
experts are able to distinguish “ vintage brands,” but they are usually 
professionals. ] 

“In summing up one can say that smoking, like chewing, is a form 
of autoerotism which is indulged by most modern men and some women. 
Masculine aggression which manifests itself in all activities of man is 
also evidenced in the tobacco habit. Aggressive men are invariably 
strong smokers. As the receptor of nourishment, the mouth zone seems 
to require almost constant stimulation, especially when the individual is 
laboring under difficulties. It is plausible that primitive man was first 
impelled to gratify this impulse because of hunger, and that the accidental 
development of chewing and smoking objects helped him to withstand 
the pangs of hunger. The inexorable demands of life still exist despite 
our progressive civilization, hence modern man so readily accepted smok- 
ing from his savage brother. Smoking and chewing certainly alleviate 
hunger even to-day, a fact which was repeatedly shown during the last 
war. But as modern man rarely suffers real hunger in the biologic 
sense, the cravings of the erogenous zone of the mouth have to be grati- 
fied in other ways; smoking, chewing, drinking, etc., serve this purpose 
extremely well. Another purely sexual outlet belonging to object libido 
and referable to the same zone is the kiss, which is plainly a manifesta- 
tion of modern sex suppression; primitive people do not kiss. That some 
smoke more than others is in the first place a question of constitution. 
Male aggression is also evidenced in the tobacco habit, and as modern 
man bears the heaviest load of civilization he smokes, chews, and drinks 
more than the woman, who is passive by nature. The women smokers 
that one met in former years, especially in Anglo-Saxon countries, mostly 
belonged to the aggressive prostitute type, but as present-day social and 
economic conditions hamper the woman more and more in the exercising 
of her maternal functions, and force her into activities that are essentially 
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unfeminine, she, too, gradually takes to smoking. Of the forty-five 
women smokers that I have questioned, only six really craved smoking ; 
most of the others made a bluff at it; they just imitated Mrs. or Miss 
So-and-so, whom they admired. Two single women told me that the 
only reason they smoked was because it stopped their bad habit of nail 
and finger biting. Here it was clearly a continuation of an autoerotic 
activity, while in the others it was an expression of the masculine protest. 
It was an unsuccessful effort to be a man, with whom they are forced to 
compete against their will. Unlike their primitive sisters and modern 
men, few modern women really enjoy smoking, and those who do, use it 
for the same reason as man; it supplies a need. Viewed in this light, it 
seems quite natural that the stolid, catatonic looking American Indian, 
who formerly led the same monotonous and rude existence as is still 
observed among his South American brothers, should have developed the 
art of smoking, an infantile autoerotic manifestation. Originally he used 
tobacco in ceremonials; he might have wished to identify himself with 
the Great Spirit, from whom all fire comes. Later he used it just as 
other races used food. The ‘Pipe of Peace’ undoubtedly has the same 
significance as the ‘Communal Feast’ among the Arabs and other races. 
One cannot indulge in interpretations concerning things that have hap- 
pened so many centuries ago, but it would seem plausible that the origin 
of smoking as a gratification was due to the desire to be big, to look 
formidable. As we said above, in the Indians it was at first a desire to 
hold fire in the mouth, or to blow smoke at their enemies in order to con- 
fuse them and to make themselves look equal to the gods. And the only 
reason why the modern boy takes to smoking, in spite of his first dis- 
agreeable experience with it, is also because he wishes to be big. In 
other words, smoking is a mode of expression evinced by almost all 
modern and primitive men. It is an expression of an aggressive libido 
which the individual attempts to adjust. In the normal person who has 
the average amount of elan vital it is an excellent outlet; in the neurotic 
it is woven into conflicts. Its existence in the average man shows a 
healthy reaction to life; it signifies that the individual has a normal way 
of giving and taking libido; it matters not that it serves as a mode of 
exhibitionism. Contrary to the general belief, I have never seen a single 
neurosis or psychosis that couid be definitely attributed in any way to 
tobacco. On the other hand, one is more justified in looking with sus- 
picion on the abstainer; one may think of a physical or nervous dis- 
turbance. Most of the fanatical opponents of tobacco that I have known 
were all bad neurotics. For the average normal individual who uses it 
moderately—and normals always do—it is as useful and pleasurable as 
alcohol and other outlets. There is no question that had the founder 
of the Reformation tasted the solacing pleasures of tobacco his famous 
quotation would have read, ‘Who loves not tobacco, wine, women and 


song, he is a fool his whole life long.’ ” 
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3. SCHROEDER, T.: Prenatal Psychisms and Mystical Pantheism.—Here 
the gifted author, avoiding the arduous path of psychoanalytic investiga- 
tion of individual cases, presents a number of empirically garnered general- 
izations of much intrinsic interest. He would approach the large human 
problem of “ alleged human experience” of the Infinite—of God. These 
speculations he throws out as tentative approaches to an understanding 
of mental functioning in its utilization of theological conceptions and 
of philosophical theories. Mysticism, as a psychic function, would seem 
to be the goal of his inquiry. This he would allocate to the fetal status. 
“ Mysticism,” he holds, “ may be the product of morbid eroticisms.” In 
this interpretation he is not alone, although it is known to those that are 
acquainted with the author’s studies, few are as well acquainted with 
the phenomena of mystical religious phenomena as Schroeder. His own 
evolutionary progress to the wished for understanding of these phenomena 
is frankly acknowledged. Definite data, however, he believes are avail- 
able and he would present them for all they are worth—to him, at least, 
as differentiating the insight that psychoanalysis affords in contrast to the 
functional value to the unanalyzed mystic. 

Prenatal psychological habits are first suggested in sleep rituals, in 
bed-wetting, thumb-sucking, gum-chewing, and “cold” smoking here 
call for investigation. Intrauterine regressions as seen in schizophrenics, 
in senile dements (drug regressions—alcohol, morphine, paresis, etc., 
are here related [Abstractor’s interpolation] ), and in hypnosis all may be 
understood better as narcissistic wished for returns to the mother’s womb. 

Schroeder now suggests, in a rapidly kaleidoscopic manner, a number 
of ideas concerning Hypothetical Prenatal Psychisms, Prenatal Oneness 
with the Universe, Mystic Imagination, Omnipotence of Helplessness, 
Infinite Space and No Space, Expansion and Contraction (here philoso- 
phers arrange themselves in contrasting schools and quarrel about the 
theories constructed upon their unimportant differences of emphasis). 
The common sense element of unification between the conflicting philoso- 
phies will be found by studying the psychology of philosophers with the 
view to discovering within each the psychogenesis of the particular point 
of emphasis, and its compulsion, which makes each particular philosophy 
inevitable for its proponents. (See Jung’s “ Psychological Types” and 
some ‘“ awareness” of some philosophers—Journal of Philosophy—anent 
this aspect of the subject.) ‘“ Adelaide M. B.” is here thrown in as a 
clinical case to press the suggestion. “ Other mystics’’ now appear. 
These resolve themselves into an explanation of what the mystic really is 
striving for. Some “ erotic’ expression which is perverse and in need 
of distortion into “a great variety of mystical and metaphysical theory, 
each is but exoressive of the individual’s personal cultural status and 
emotional needs, and that perhaps all of them have a similar involvement 
of erotic factors. When the interest and cultural development preclude 
intellectualization in terms of religion and of superhuman sanctions and 
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valuations, the experience and the same mental mechanisms easily pre- 
dispose to idealistic philosophies. When psychologists get away from 
the theologian’s and the philosopher’s habit of searching for ultimate 
solutions, then, like the physicist and the psychanalyst, their attention may 
become wholly centered upon the study of natural processes. Those 
whose concern is predominantly with the understanding of the psychologic 
(force) aspect of the energic processes in the human organism involved 
in and conducing to mystical experiences, and to their metaphysical and 
religious intellectualization, to be a useful step toward the better under- 
standing of these psychologic processes. With the hope that this essay 
has measurably served that purpose, | close.’’ 


4. ABRAHAM, K.: Rescue and Murder of the Father in Neurotic 
Phantasies—Freud’s statement of the significance of the parental com- 
plex (1910) has made quite comprehensible the “ rescue phantasies’’ as 
familiar wish-creations of neurotics. In these the father or mother is 
rescued from danger of death. In the former the “ impulse of defiance ” 
on the part of the son is manifest; in the latter the son’s “tender feel- 
ings ”’ are present. These phantasies have been studied by others ( Rank, 
Harnik), and the present contribution would deal with a closer examina- 
tion of the unconscious content, through its various symbolizations, which 
would extend Freud’s earlier and simpler renderings. 

“In the phantasy I have in mind the patient imagines he is walking 
along a street. He unexpectedly sees coming towards him at a terrific 
pace a carriage in which is sitting the king (or another highly placed 
personage). He instantly seizes the horses by the reins and brings the 
carriage to a standstill, thus saving the king from the risk of death. 

“If we first of all consider only the manifest content of the rescue 
phantasy we easily recognize it as the opposite of the Oedipus myth. 
The person saves the king’s life, instead of taking it—as Oedipus does. 
In the manifest content the son has nothing to do with the risk of death 
the king runs; in fact, the son runs this risk himself for his father’s sake. 

“On the other hand, it is worth noting those parts of the manifest 
content of the two phantasies that are in agreement. In both phantasies 
the meeting with the king is represented as due to chance; and it is 
particularly striking that in both of them the king is advancing in a 
carriage.” 

“ Beginning with the first mentioned element, driving, the sexual- 
symbolic significance of which is quite familiar to us, we arrive at a 
layer of latent phantasies with the meaning: the son becomes—unexpect- 
edly—a spectator of the father performing coitus. 

“The symbolic significance of the horses now becomes evident, and 
the overdetermination of each element is here shown in a particularly 
instructive manner. In the cases where I have analyzed this phantasy 
the carriage was constantly pictured as a carriage and pair; the two 
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animals in movement together are comprehensible as symbols of the 
parents. The meaning of the bolting now becomes clear. In many 
dreams, and in those phantasies of neurotics which are accompanied by 
anxiety, coitus (and also onanism) is represented by a movement that 
becomes quicker and quicker, and cannot be moderated or stopped. This 
reminds us, for example, of the anxiety of certain neurotic persons on 
going down hill or down stairs; their anxiety refers to the danger they 
run of losing control of their speed. The same patients also commonly 
feel anxiety while being conveyed in any vehicle which they cannot stop 
at will at any moment (railway trains, etc.). These patients protect 
themselves against the danger to which they would be exposed were they, 
if only for a moment, to surrender control over their libido; they dis- 
place anxiety, however, on to the situations mentioned, which are well 
suited to act as symbolic substitutes for the repressed ideas. 

“Tf the bolting of the animals represents the sexual act, then the 
intervention of the son who stops the horses can only correspond to the 
tendency to prevent the parents’ intercourse. The intention to ‘ separate 
the parents’ is among those impulses which we find particularly often 
originating in the Oedipus complex. The censorship conceals this inten- 
tion; in its place appears the chance which causes the son to arrive on the 
scene just at the moment when the furious onrush begins. 

“ Although in the manifest content the well-meaning motive of the 
rescue phantasy comes to expression, the motive of defiance predominates 
at its deeper level—the defiant meaning which Freud has already recog- 
nized as the essential motive in rescuing the father. A contrast to the 
phantasy of rescuing the mother at once becomes clear; in this latter 
wish-formation the son procreates a child with the mother, while in the 
father-saving phantasy he prevents the father from doing the same thing. 
The close relation of the two ideas is now evident. To this may be added 
the tendency, which Freud has already appreciated, of being ‘ quits’ with 
the father by saving his life; the father now ‘ owes’ his life to his son, 
just as the latter ‘ owes’ his to the father.” 

Abraham now calls attention to the horse, as a sexual symbol. Other 
motor mechanisms have a like “ forceful” significance. Holding up the 
“mechanism ” means the “ power” of the son; his superiority if success- 
ful. His wish to castrate the father is readily understandable thereby. 
The carriage, the vehicle, symbolizes the mother. The “ bolting” horse, 
the “restive” power, the mother—in wish—allies herself to the son. 
The “ street” here is the place of conflict, 1.e., the mastery of the female 
genitals. The author elaborates the conflict and the means taken by 
Oedipus to annihilate the “ power ” of the father. 

Finally the author introduces a dream analysis to orient the situation 
more clearly: “J am sitting on the left of my mother in a little dog-cart 
to which one horse is harnessed. My father is standing by the off-wheel. 
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His position signifies that he is speaking or has spoken to my mother, 
yet no words were heard; at all events my mother apparently took no 
notice. He looked very tired and pale. He turned away silently from 
the dog-cart and went off in an opposite direction to the one in which we 
were going. When I saw him disappear I expected he would soon come 
back, and turned to my mother, saying, ‘We can drive to and fro in the 
meantime. My mother made a slight movement with the reins which 
she held in her hands, and the horse began to move slowly. After a few 
moments I took the reins out of her hands, whipped up the horse, and we 
drove off quickly.” 

“ Psychoanalysts will easily recognize that this dream originated in the 
Oedipus complex. The son takes the seat on his mother’s left in the dog- 
cart, which is only built for two persons, and this seat is the husband's. 
The father is set aside, he looks pale and tired, keeps silence, and dis- 
appears. We must consider the expectation of his return as a product 
of dream distortion which was necessary to circumvent the censorship. 
While the removal of the father is represented in a relatively simple 
manner, the second chief constituent part of the Oedipus phantasy, the 
union of the son with the mother, is concealed in a complicated symbolism 
which merits our particular consideration. The incest is represented 
by the journey of mother and son together. It begins significantly 
enough at the moment when the father had disappeared. Our dream 
therefore commences where the rescue phantasy ends; for this latter is 
concluded by the death of the father. Up to this moment the mother 
has curbed her libido and that of her son (libido-horse). When the son 
proposes ‘to drive to and fro’ (symbol of coitus movement) it is the 
mother who gives the signal, and the horse starts (symbol of erection). 
The movement proceeds with increasing speed, which we understand in 
the sense discussed above. 

“In this dream we find the horse again representing male activity, 
but at the same time also the female libido, and besides this it is also a 
penis symbol, just as in the rescue phantasy. It is of interest, however, 
that in both instances the son takes possession of the reins, whereby he 
assumes the role of the father. One particularly striking agreement 
between the two phantasies is the ‘running away,’ in the dream the 
mother runs away with the son, and this is accompanied by the increasing 
pace of the horse, just as in the phantasy of the bolting horses. 

“ The foregoing analysis leaves no doubt that even the day-dreamings 
which are apparently most simple owe their origin to the cooperation of 
the most varied kinds of impulses. Hence they need a most careful 
analytic investigation into all their details. In the present case this 
analysis makes possible instructive comparisons with other phantasies 


which make use of very similar symbolisms. The symbolism of the 
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carriage, horses, driving, and the increasing speed is suited to bring to 
expression in a high degree of condensation quite a number of repressed 
sexual tendencies. Along such paths we obtain an insight into the 
alternating phases of the struggle between impulse and repression both 
in the individual and in the masses who create the myths.” 


5. Communications. HELLER, E.: Tobacco.—The author quotes from 
Tristam Shandy and Burton’s “ Anatomy” to elucidate Brill’s paper and 
to summarize some points in the symbolism of smoking. He brings for- 
ward other symbolizations. Tobacco can symbolize feces. It is brown, 
has an odor, is moist, hot, and packed tight. Many pipe smokers mix 
their tobacco—mud—feces. The “ waiting to smoke” may be related to 
constipation. The collecting of “ stubs ’"—the collection of the discarded— 
feces. Tobacco may at times symbolize the penis, i.e., the analerotic 
penis. Again it may by a more circuitous and repressed route—semen. 
Tobacco smoke may symbolize “ flatus,” also “semen.’”’ In some women 
who are disgusted by smoke the fear of impregnation may be symbolized. 
(One male homoerotic known to the abstractor pointedly shows this 
mechanism.) Other “ penis” symbolizations are quite evident. Freak 
cigars are large—freak cigarettes small. The “ flapper” laughs at limp 
cigarettes. Why? The pipe has many complex symbolizations. “ Offer- 
ing cigarettes” may show many complex unconscious trends. The tend- 
ency to keep to “ one’s own brand” has at times significant symboliza- 
tions. Men then have many to offer. Women few. Lighting one’s own 
cigarette—rejection of match—may have many significances. Offering 
to light another—a “ superiority’ significance. Father ” complex atti- 
tude. Women like to have the man light their cigarettes. If “ women” 
reject it, if “ masculine component ” is present. Homoerotic significances 
may be deduced from fixed habits in this regard. Smoking itself reveals 
many possibilities. Masturbation is often subtly disguised behind the 
mode of holding the cigarette. Women’s smoking is still more subtle. 
Attaining masculinity is one of the more obvious phantasy achievements. 
To be given cigarettes—(motion—gift—penis). ‘ Exhibitionism” is a 
frequent symbolization. To encourage women to smoke often stands for 
“show of sexuality.” Finally the writer emphasizes the “taking up of 
smoking ” as a regressive return to the mother’s nipple. 

Bryan, D.: A Note on the Tongue.—This short communication deals 
with the tongue as a penis replacement in which a lasciviously minded 
individual with cunni linguis obsessional activities seeing prepossessing 
girls speaks of a “tongue stand” as a physical sensation felt in the 
tongue, homologous to a stiff penis. 
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Internationale Zeitschrift fiir Aerztliche Psychoanalyse. 


ABSTRACTED BY CLARA WILLARD 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
(Vol. V. No. 3, 1919) 


1. A Child is beaten. S1GMUNpD FReEup.* 

2. On a peculiar form of neurotic resistance to the Psychoanalytic 
Method. Kart ABRAHAM. 

3. On Psychoanalytic Technique. S. FERENCZI. 


1. A child is beaten. A contribution to the study of sexual perversions. 
The phantasy that a child is being beaten is encountered with astonishing 
frequency in persons who, suffering from hysteria or compulsion neuroses, 
seek psychoanalytic treatment. Because the phantasy is connected with 
autoerotic gratification and contains sadistic and masochistic elements of 
great importance for the later development of character, the author, in a 
series of six cases (four female and two male) inquired very carefully 
into its foundation. His analysis was confined for the most part to the 
female cases, first because they were the more numerous and secondly 
because certain peculiar factors entered into the phantasy in males 
which he proposed to make the material of a separate study. Though he 
was unable to arrive at clearness in regard to many points of the phantasy 
he gathered a certain amount of information valuable for the interpre- 
tation, in the form of discovery of the sex of the person administering 
the beating, the sex of the persons beaten, the presence of the sadistic 
and maschochistic elements. 

In little girls this phantasy passes through three phases, of which the 
first and last are consciously remembered, while the middle phase re- 
mains unconscious. The first phase may be expressed in the sentence 
“my father is beating a child,” further to be interpreted “ my father is 
beating a child whom I hate.” This phase may not be a phantasy at all, 
but an emotional interpretation of a scene really witnessed. It is doubt- 
ful also whether this phase can be called either masochistic or sadistic; it 
is perhaps the first manifestation of the material out of which later these 
perversions develop. The second phase is the most important in sig- 
nificance and consequences, but the exact sense in which existence is to 
be attributed to it is not clear. It is not remembered and it has never 
been conscious. It is really constructed out of the analysis but there is, 
nevertheless, convincing evidence that it originated in some form in the 
individual’s experience. In this middle phase the girl herself receives 


* Translated in full in the /nternational Journal of Psycho-Analysis, 
Vol. I, Part 4. 
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the beating from the father. In the third phase it is usually small boys 
who are beaten by the father and the phantasy has acquired strong sexual 
emphasis, serving to bring about onanistic gratification, and, unlike the 
second phase, it is strongly sadistic. In all the phases it is the father 
who administers the beating; the unconscious phantasy of the middle 
phase is developed by repression and regression, from the incestuous de- 
sire to be loved by the father and is masochistic. In the third (sadistic) 
phase, it is noteworthy that the sex of the person receiving the beating 
is changed. The problem is, how does this sadistic phantasy that un- 
known boys are being beaten become the final form of the libidinous 
strivings of the girl. 

The author expected to find in boys a complete parallel to this phantasy 
in girls, but to his surprise discovered very important differences. The 
boy’s phantasy of being beaten is passive from the beginning and really 
constitutes a feminine attitude toward the father and the element of 
homosexuality is thus introduced. 

The author makes use of the facts discovered in this study to test 
two theories which sexualize the process of repression. One of these 
theories is based on the bisexual constitution of human beings and asserts 
that the cause of repression is the struggle between the two sexual 
characters which every one possesses, the dominating sex tending to re- 
press into the unconscious the mental representative of the subordinate 
one. Therefore the element repressed is that which, in the person, be- 
longs to the opposite sex, ¢.g., in a man what is unconscious can be traced 
to the activity of the feminine impulses and vice versa. The other theory 
is Adler’s “ masculine protest,” according to which every individual is 
constantly striving to attain a masculine or superior line of development. 
The force which represses would then, on this supposition, be the mascu- 
line impulse; the element forced back would be the feminine one. 

Neither of these theories offer any explanation of the phantasy that 
a child is being beaten. In the light of what is here disclosed it is im- 
possible to assume a relation between the manifest sexual character and 
the choice of what is destined for repression. It is seen that in both 
male and female individuals an activity of masculine as well as of 
feminine impulses is recognizable and both impulses can become un- 
conscious without reference to the manifest sexual character. For 
example in the boy the feminine line of development is not given up 
and he is never “ above” in his masochistic phantasy. 

Psychoanalysis, says Freud, maintains the view that the motive force 
of repression cannot be sexual. The material constituting the un- 
conscious is composed of archaic phantasies, and that which is repressed 
is that which has to be left behind in the later phases of development 
because it is no longer useful. This repression succeeds better with some 
groups of tendencies than with others. Sexual cravings, because of cer- 
tain conditions which have frequently been referred to, are able to elude 
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the repressive force and prolong their existence in disguised but dis- 
turbing forms. For this reason the repressed infantile sexuality becomes 
the main impulsive force in the formation of symptoms, and the essential 
part of the content of the unconscious, the GEdipus complex, becomes the 
nuclear complex of the neuroses. 


2. On a peculiar form of neurotic resistance to the psychoanalytic 
method. Abraham here refers to a difficulty encountered in psychoanalysis 
which has not hitherto received attention in the literature on the subject. 
In place of forming free associations as directed, patients sometimes 
give a product of reasoned thought or insist that no thoughts at all occur 
to them, with the result that the period of treatment may pass without 
the physicians being able to bring to light any of the deeper associations. 
This behavior is the result of resistance. Patients of this sort strive to 
prevent the psychic content from becoming conscious by substituting 
other material for that which is unconscious. They deliver connected 
orations and are impatient if the flow of language is interrupted. The 
physician who is not acquainted with this special form of resistance 
makes the mistake of thinking that these patients are showing 1nde- 
fatigable willingness to be analyzed, never suspecting that real opposition 
is disguised under this apparent complaisance. In neurotics of this type 
certain symptoms recur with astonishing regularity, showing the original 
pattern of the obstinacy to be the faulty attitude of the child toward the 
father—an attitude which involves extreme self-assertiveness and an 
unconscious sensitiveness to any situation which threatens to reduce 
the feeling of egoistic satisfaction. This infantile tendency leads 
patients to regard both the analyst and the treatment from the point 
of view of the acquisition of pleasure, and the real purpose of 
the therapy, i.e. the cure, is neglected. There is absence of trans- 
ference to the physician, these patients being averse to having the 
physician assume the role of the father substitute; if the transference 
begins to take place, they make exorbitant demands which are beyond the 
power of the physician to grant and exact constant signs of his personal 
interest. But usually in place of the transference there is an inclination 
on the part of the patients to identify themselves with the physician, to 
take the physician’s place, just as do children when, in phantasy, they 
play “ father.” Such patients attempt to instruct the physician, giving 
their own views on their disorders as though their opinions have ex- 
traordinary value. In this 
themselves without the physician’s aid, in analogy with the process of 


‘autoanalysis”’ they wish to do everything 
onanism, or of the onanistic equivalent, the neurotic day-dream. 

The most pronounced cases of this sort observed by the author be- 
longed to the category of compulsory neuroses, one example being a case 


of anxiety hysteria combined with compulsory neurosis. As might be 
expected there were strongly marked sadistic and anal traits in all these 
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instances. The fact that these patients willingly gave out money in 
remuneration for the psychoanalytic treatment seems to stand in contra- 
diction to the known miserliness of anal erotics, but this discrepancy is 
explained when it is remembered that it is to their own narcissism that 
they are yielding the outlay. For all these cases Abraham considers an 
exhaustive analysis of the narcissism, its various expressions and especially 
in regard to the father complex, as extremely necessary. In none of his 
cases was he able to make a complete cure. 


3. On psychoanalytic technique. In this article the author calls at- 
tention to the various forms which may be assumed by the resistance to 
the psychoanalysis and suggests the manner in which such resistance 
should be combated. The whole procedure, asserts Ferenczi, rests on 
Freud’s fundamental principle that the patient must tell everything that 
occurs to him. No exception to this rule should be permitted, and, to get 
at the real content of the unconscious, every motive which the patient 
has for concealing his thoughts should be analyzed with the greatest care. 
Patients suffering from compulsion neuroses sometimes communicate 
only a flow of senseless material. It may even seem that these patients 
have the direct intention of rendering the analyst ridiculous. To meet 
situations of this sort attention should be called to the real resistance at 
the root of the attitude. Patients may then suggest that the physician 
should aid them by asking methodical questions about the forgotten ex- 
periences he seeks to revive—or that he should put them in a hypnotic 
state. The author recommends persistence in fixing the attention of the 
patients on the element of opposition to the treatment and continued in- 
sistence that patients give all that occurs to them. The usual result is 
that significant material is sooner or later discovered. A single admoni- 
tion, however, is rarely sufficient. Further resistances may take the 
form of assertions that only syllables, or incoherent words, inarticulate 
sounds, parts of melodies, and the like come to mind. Very intelligent 
patients sometimes seek to show that the method is absurd by asking 
what they should do if, instead of thoughts, impulses should occur to 
them, e¢.g., to strike the physician. This attitude should be met with the 
explanation that these questions arise only because of a childish habit 
of thought belonging to the period when acts cannot yet be distinguished 
from thoughts. Sometimes actual advances are made to the physician. 
They should be received in an absolutely passive manner without any 
attempt to moralize, but always with explanation of the true nature of 
transference. The resistance of patients to repeating obscene words 
which occur to them should be overcome by explanations and suggestions. 
The attitude of the physician should be throughout that of an observer 
of a process of nature. He should remain entirely passive until a situa- 
tion arises where intervention is called for. 

Ferenczi makes it a rule to meet every demand for information and 
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every question on the part of the patient with a counterquestion. If the 
patient’s question is immediately answered, he loses all further interest 
and curiosity. If, however, the answer is delayed it is sometimes pos- 
sible to make inferences as to the unconscious motives of the interroga- 
tion from the behavier of the patient. Especially difficult 1s the situaticn 
where patients desire the physician to make decisions for them—for 
example to help them decide between alternative courses of action. In 
such cases the physician should always strive to postpone decisions until 
patients are in condition to choose for themselves. Such requests may 
in some cases be forms of resistance to the analysis and may be intro- 
duced merely to complicate the process. It is possible, however, that 
during the analysis patients may be confronted by situations where de- 
cisions that admit of no delay are necessary. Here the analyst should 
always adhere to the role of “ confesseur ” and assume as little as possible 
that of “directeur de conscience.” He should lay before the patient all 
possible moments of the situation, even the unconscious, but without turn- 
ing the decision into any special direction. It is just in this attitude that 
psychoanalysis is the diametrical opposite of other sorts of psychotherapy 
—the “ suggestive ’’ as well as the “ convincing.” 

When the vital interests of a patient demand an immediate decision 
and it is impossible to place the patient in a condition to make it the 
physician is justified in intervening but he should fully realize that when 
he takes the step of dictating a course of conduct he is no longer acting 
in the capacity of psychoanalyst, and that his intervention may even 
impede recovery through reinforcement of the transference. The analyst 
must at times undertake an “ active therapy ” to the extent of overcoming 
a phobia-like incapacity to make decisions. In such cases he may through 
persuasion bring about changes in the affective charges, thus gaining 
access to unconscious material which otherwise he would have had no 
means of approaching. 

In case only general answers or observations are elicited from 
patients the analyst should always insist upon more specific statements 
The demand “ give an example” should be reiterated until the special 
facts are discovered. True psychoanalysis has nothing to do with 
philosophical generalities—it is concerned only with an uninterrupted 
succession of concrete events. 

In conclusion the author discusses the reciprocal transference (Gegen- 
uebertragung). After describing various positions in which the physician 
may, perhaps unconsciously, become too deeply interested in the patient 
(of the same or of the opposite sex) he emphasizes the danger of too 


great anxiety to combat such reciprocal transference. Suggestions are 
offered as to the line of conduct to be pursued in situations of this nature. 
The physician may be sure of having due control of the recoprical trans- 
ference only when he is able to detect the moment his own feeling in re- 
gard to a patient has exceeded the proper measure either in positive or 
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negative sense. Only then can the physician “let himself go” in the 
manner necessary for psychoanalytic therapy. The method seems to im- 
pose on the physician demands which are of directly opposite nature. On 
the one hand it is necessary that he should give his unconscious associations 
and phantasies free play ; for we know from Freud that it is only when free- 
dom is guaranteed to the unconscious that we are able to grasp intuitively 
the unconscious expressions of the patient concealed behind the manifest 
words and gestures. On the other hand the physician must subject his 
own unconscious material and that of the patient to the severe test of logic 
and must be guided exclusively by the results of this test. In time the 
analyst learns upon certain signs from the unconscious to immediately 
interrupt his spontaneous abandonment to phantasy and to substitute a 
critical attitude. This constant oscillation between the free play of 
phantasy and logical critique presupposes a freedom and unimpaired 
nimbleness of the psychic emotional charges which is probably not 
required in any other field. 


(Vol. V, No. 4, 1919) 


Professor Dr. James Jackson Putnam. ERNeEst JONEs. 

The theory of symbolism. ERNesT JONEs. 

On hallucinations and psychoanalysis. A. VAN DER Cuijs. 

The reversal of the sign of the libido in persecutory insanity. Auvu6c. 
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Differences in the psychogenesis of war neuroses. OSKAR PFISTER. 
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1. Professor James Jackson Putnam. In this article Jones reviews 
Putnam’s works from his first contribution to clinical psychiatry in 1904 
to his last articles on psychoanalysis, after he had come under the in- 
fluence of Freud, Jung, Ferenczi, Adler and others. Analyzing Put- 
nam’s attitude to psychoanalysis he calls attention to those special 
features of Putnam's theory which must be understood in order to form 
a true estimate of his service to psychiatry. Putnam, says Jones, was 
fully convinced of the soundness of the principles of psychoanalysis, but 
foresaw the necessity of broadening its foundations to include certain 
philosophical views, more especially those having to do with the rela- 
tions of the individual to society and to the universe. Putnam's estimate of 
the various attempts to give new meanings to the results of psychoanalysis 
were always in keeping with this general attitude. Jung’s rejection of 
Freud’s views was incomprehensible to him. He understood very well 
Jung’s claim that the foundation of psychoanalysis should be broadened 
but not his abandonment of the theories of regression, infantile sexuality, 
and fixation. Putnam had more difficulty in making plain his attitude 
toward Adler’s views, perhaps, Jones suggests, because Putnam himself 
posessed many characteristics of Adler’s principal type. However, he 
lent a favorable ear to Adler’s theories and in the year 1915, discussing 
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these theories before the New York Psychoanalytic Society, acknowledged 
the great value of Adler’s early idea concerning organ inferiority, but 
emphasized that this view was in no way incompatible with psycho- 
analysis and expressed regret that Adler had later renounced it. Jones 
pays high tribute to Putnam’s personality, his broad mindedness, his 
high ethical principles, his amiability, his patience and perseverance. 
A full bibliography of Professor Putnam’s writings, forty-six separate 
articles and books, is appended. 


2. The theory of symbolism. This article has already been published 
in full in the “ Papers on Psychoanalysis” 2d edition, London, 1918. All 
psychoanalytic experience, the author states, goes to show that the primi- 
tive ideas are the only ones which find symbolic representation. The 
ideas belonging to the body itself, the relations to the family, birth, love 
and death, retain their original meaning throughout the entire life span, 
and a great part of the secondary interests of life has root in these ideas. 
As energy is ceaselessly streaming forth from them and never flows 
towards them, and as they constitute the strongest repressed portion of 
our psychic life, it is clear that all symbolism is formed in one direction. 
Only that which is repressed is represented symbolically; only that 
which is repressed demands symbolic representation. This is the touch- 
stone of the psychoanalytic theory of symbolism. 


3. On hallucinations and psychoanalysis. In his essay on the psychic 
mechanism of hysteria, Freud shows that hallucinatory delirium origi- 
nates in elements which have been repressed into the unconscious, delirium 
being a compensation for unsatisfied wishes, and further demonstrates that 
the symptoms of the paranoid form of dementia are determined wholly 
in accordance with the scheme of the transformation mechanism of 
hysteria. Bleuler also found that insane ideas of reference were con- 
structed on the foundation of emotional complexes and Janet states that 
hallucinations in hysteria and for the most part also in dementia precox 
consist of fragments or complexes symbolically elaborated in the same 
manner as in dreams. Since then the opinion has become generally prev- 
alent that the psychic phenomena in these conditions stands in direct 
causal relation with psychic constitution and experiences of the patient— 
the psychoses being merely a pathological transformation of normal 
mental processes. To show that this view may possibly be extended to 
explain phenomena which are generally looked upon as normal and also 
to show that psychoanalysis may be advantageously used in pronounced 
psychoses, the author cites a case from his own experience. The patient 
was suffering from hallucinations and the author found it difficult to 
make the differential diagnosis between hysteria and paraphrenia 
phantastica, but was inclined to regard the disturbance as a true psychosis. 
Suggestion was used in the treatment and the patient after a time claimed 
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that the hallucinatory disturbances had ceased. He went to London and 
thence wrote to Chijs requesting that the latter give a description of the 
method of cure to certain physicians of that city, who were unable to 
comprehend how it had been brought about. The patient had been ad- 
mitted to the “Society for Psychical Research” and made his home 
with the secretary. He was evidently taken very seriously in England. 
He claimed to be able to produce at will dream pictures of exquisite 
form and coloring. During the process, the patient stated, he was elevated 
to a state of exalted calm. At times pictures arose unbidden, and this 
caused Chijs to suspect that the cure was not as thorough as the patient 
believed. In the same year the author received another letter describing 
experiments in hypnotism in which hallucinations were simultaneously 
produced in the patient and in his mother, and, later calling attention to 
the work of v. Schrenck-Notzing on the phenomena of materialization. 
When the patient went a second time to Chijs for treatment it became 
apparent that he had dissimulated when claiming that the hallucinations 
had vanished or that he had regarded them as a negligible symptom. 
Finally, but only with great difficulty, the author was able to convince 
the patient that the images were autochthonous pathological phenomena 
and bring to his recognition the erotic factors to which they were due. 
The case was one of latent megalomania or narcissism. In reporting 
this case the purpose of the writer is not to call attention to a cure but to 
show the possibility of gaining better data for the diagnosis, etiology and 
course of the psychoses. In the psychoses the same laws of development 
prevail as in the neuroses and the author believes that cures may 
therefore be brought about by returning through the same avenues to the 
normal as in the neuroses. It still remains to be demonstrated that the 
good results thus obtained are lasting. In conclusion the author calls 
attention to the fact that the patient was an artist and in a digression 
makes reference to modern painting generally and in particular to the 
group of artists who are united in Holland under the name of “ Das 
Signal,’ among others to Laurens van Knik, who feels inspired, he 
states, “ by another world.” Chijs is of the opinion that the source of 
van Knik’s inspiration must be regarded as hallucinatory. Copies of two 
pictures by van Knik are given and the erotic elements therein are set 
forth. The author finds the reason for artistic expression of this sort in 
a universal damming back of the libido which seeks sublimation. The 
war was the most terrible form of outlet for it. Less bloodthirsty ex- 
pression is found in poetry and music. ‘“ Now what does all this mean?” 
asks Chijs. ‘“ The study of history,” he answers,” “ might enable us, by 
comparison, to form notions of the chronological development of these 
conditions. Such a work would tell us whether we are at present con- 
fronted with a normal development of art or by a pathological vitiation.” 
So far as he knows, however, there is no such work in existence but he 
thinks that much in these new forms must be regarded as the result of 
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normal development—perhaps the greater part of it. In all this we are 
confronted with profound alterations, if not with contradictions, of what 
we have hitherto regarded as moral. The ethical moment seems to be 
displaced, but, in the author’s opinion not in a manner out of keeping 
with the discoveries and teachings of Freud. We are obliged to-day to 
consider many individuals as falling within the range of “ average,” whom 
formerly we would have been obliged to place in the category of ethical 
or moral defectives. It is also in logical keeping with this natural 
advance that new delimitations should be made in regard to hallucinations 
and expressions of art, extending the line of the normal farther in the 
direction of the pathological. The psychiatry of the future, so far as 
diagnosis and symptomatology are concerned, will have to be revised and 
will inevitably be made to bend to the tendency of the times. ‘ The spirit 
of the age, like the Bolshevists, with irresistible force sweeps before 
it the old order of things which have outlived their term. Zeus must be 
unmanned. We are in the zodiacal sign of Futurism. We are unable 
anywhere to stand against the new order.” 


4. The reversal of the libido-sign in delusions of persecution. In 
delusions of persecution the image of the loved object may return as the 
persecutor. What was repressed as love returns as hate, and thus pro- 
jected constitutes the content of the insanity. The foundation of this 
phenomenon is the ambivalency of the primitive affects. According to 
the observations of the author (confirmed by those of J. H. W. van 
Ophuijsen) persecutory delusions often take the form of anal erotic 
aggressions. The peculiar manner in which the delusional system is ex- 
tended to the entourage renders it highly probable that originally there 
was an identification, in the unconscious, of the loved object with the 
skybalum and that in this identification the real cause of the ambivalence 
is given. The skybalum is the primary persecutor responsible for the im- 
agined anal erotic attack. Herewith a pleasurable element is also connected, 
for the attitude of the individual toward defecation is primarily am- 
bivalent. This ambivalence is later fortified by the praise and blame 
bestowed by those who had care of the person in early infancy (sec- 
ondary ambivalence). The libido position is determined positively or 
negatively by the mnesic foundation in this entire situation, and from the 
influences of the early experiences connected with defecation results the 
later predisposition to an identification of the skybalum with (1) the 
child’s own body and (2) the person who has care of it. If more praise 
was dealt out to the child in connection with the excretory function, the 
component flowing from the anal eroticism to the narcissism will be posi- 
tive in nature; if more blame was given, it will be negative. The nega- 
tive narcissism finds application in delusions of inferiority, which very 
often have a decided anal erotic coloring. For delusions of grandeur 
Freud’s formula is that it represents a regression of the sublimated 
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homosexuality to narcissism. The author suggests that Freud’s formula 
should be modified so as to include the results of the author’s experience, 
namely, that a part, at least, of the sublimated homosexuality regresses to 
anal eroticism. This, in so far as it is positive, is utilized for reconstruc- 
tion, in the form of delusions of grandeur. In so far as it is negative, 
however, it leads to projection in the form of delusions of persecution. 
The author opposes the view of a fundamental separation of persecutory 
insanity into megalomanic, schizophrenic, and paranoic. He states that 
the discoveries of Freud have shown the impossibility of definite divisions 
of this sort. In every case there is a mingling of all sorts of syndromes, 
in all sorts of relations; the recognized clinical types, or “ diseases” 
represent only a series of typical combinations. 


5. Differences in the psychogenic origins of war neuroses. The 
author describes a case of war neurosis analyzed by him. A young man 
had acquitted himself bravely at the front, but later, when he was sent 
to a hospital in Switzerland, he developed a decided neurosis characterized 
by extreme anxiety during the day and pavor noctic. In dream he 
nightly fell into a state of rigid helplessness from fright and called out 
wildly. Through analysis of the content of the patient’s dreams and of 
his early experiences elements came to light which led to the conclusion 
that the anxiety represented resistance to the necessary conditions of life 
in a hospital, where the soft hearted soldier, though not really deprived 
of his liberty, had no adequate outlet for his affections. He was troubled 
by the idea that he was “ misunderstood ” by his comrades and that they 
did not share his interest in outdoor life. He disclaimed nostalgia, re- 
garding such a feeling as unmanly but nevertheless confessed a longing 
to see his father and mother and to be under their care. There being no 
prospect of a fulfillment of these wishes, the result was a symbolic realiza- 
tion of them in dream. The author calls this a “transference neurosis 
of the purest type.” From the author’s explanations in a brief analysis 
covering only two sessions, the young man seemed to obtain a good 
understanding of his difficulties. Left to take his own attitude toward 
his latent wishes and his infantile memories, he came to a realization of 
the vanity of seeking gratification of his wishes in dreams, and that, to 
regain health, it would be necessary to renounce desires which could not 
be fulfilled and to assume a different attitude toward his comrades. He 
was particularly impressed with the futility of taking the passive role of a 
petted child. The task of the analyst in this case was to demonstrate to 
the patient the greater value of behavior in keeping with his environment 
and his adult years. The lesson was thankfully received. The patient’s 
anxiety ceased; he attained a state of happiness and contentment and 
found a companion who could share his love of nature. After a few 
weeks of absence from the young man, the author learned that instead of 
being too obedient and passive as formerly, he had become somewhat 
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revolutionary in his views, an attitude which Pfister interprets as a 
phenomenon of reaction. This case is cited by the author to show that 
all war neuroses do not arise from the instinct of self-preservation, but 
that on the contrary, there is a distinct “ transference neurosis.” One sort 
originates in resistance to service at the front and its accompanying 
dangers; the other from the hardships attendant on internment or im- 
prisonment. The two forms are sometimes mingled, and resistance to 
service at the front is often reinforced through trensference—to the 
family or to others. The author states that, from a prognostic point of 
view, it may be of importance to distinguish between the two forms. 
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Tue PsycnoLocy oF Epucation. By David Kennedy-Fraser, M.A., 
B.Sc. New York: Boni and Liveright, 1924. Pp. 232. 


This little book purports to be an introduction to the subject of educa- 
tional psychology, and it covers a great deal of ground in a very sketchy 
fashion. The author defines education as “the modification of our reac- 
tions to stimuli in the light of previous experience,’ and it is with 
“certain general laws according to which this modification or learning 
can best be achieved ” that he concerns himself. The book does not con- 
fine itself, however, to a study of the learning process, but deals first with 
the nature of our innate capacities and tendencies, devoting the major 
part of the first section to a discussion of the measurement of intelligence. 
Here the author follows Terman uncritically, though he adduces a number 
of illustrations from his own experience. In the very brief discussion 
of instincts most stress is placed upon imitation as the greatest instinctive 
factor in the learning process. The two aspects of the learning process, 
the perceptual aspect and the motor aspect, are considered next and form 
the bulk of the remainder of the book. Here we have much the same 
type of material and manner of treatment that used to be found in the 
“ School Managements” and “ Theory and Practice Books” of twenty 
years ago. The author has, however, brought his material up to date, 
and draws upon Stern, Meumann, Thorndyke, MacDougall, Dewey, and 
numerous lesser lights for the psychological principles which he endeavors 
to interpret in terms of educational practice. His discussion is enlivened 
by a great number of illustrative instances, admonitions, citations of 
experimental procedures, and didactic applications of the principles under 
consideration. The concluding section contains a chapter on the thought 
process, where he rather prefers Dewey to Herbart, one on a psycholog- 
ical basis for school discipline, which summarizes MacDougall’s theory of 
the four levels of moral control, and one on adolescence, which again 
discusses the distribution of intelligence, and takes a glance at the emo- 
tional developments of the period and the complications they inject into 
the educational program. Appendices contain a modification of Terman’s 
vocabulary test for use as a group test, with the results obtained with it as 
applied in various Scottish schools, and a bibliography of some thirty 
names. 

The book as a whole suffers from the attempt to include too much 
material, and gives the impression of being rather hastily thrown together, 
as if from lecture notes. It undertakes no comprehensive review of the 
psychology of education, even so much as is known of it, but confines 
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itself mostly to a discussion of capacities, to the neglect of the dynamic 
factors which must lie at the foundations of all learning. 

For a discussion of these latter, presumably, the reader is referred to 
Hingley’s “ Psychoanalysis.” 

Though the simple language in which the book is couched brings it 
down to the level of the teacher-in-training, it would need considerable 
editing and much supplementary material to make it useful as a text. 

W. V. RicHMonp. 


PECULIARITIES OF BEHAVIOR. By Wilhelm Stekel, translated by James 
S. Van Teslaar. (2 Volumes.) New York: Boni and Liveright, 1924. 
Pp. 328 and 337, respectively. 

These two volumes of Stekel, translated by Van Teslaar, constitute 
Volume VI of Stekel’s Storungen des Trieb- und Affektlebens (Die 
parapathischen Erkrankungen), which is entitled in the original Impuls- 
handlungen, and which deals with Wandering Mania, Dipsomania, 
Cleptomania, Pyromania, and allied mental states. 

The reviewer has had occasion repeatedly, as the various volumes of 
Stekel have come from press, to comment upon his writings, in each 
instance saying in effect that they are among the most attractive in 
psychoanalytic literature, and are replete, in fact packed through with 
thought-provoking suggestions. Perhaps many analysts will find fault 
with some of the specific theories advanced, but the suggestiveness and 
the very rich documentation with case records remain very important 
contributions whether the conclusions in every case are complied with 
or not. 

Special mention should be made of Chapter III in Volume I, which 
is a description of flight into parapathiac delirium. It occupies about 
eighty pages and is an exceedingly interesting and detailed autobiograph- 
ical account. Similarly, in Volume II, some fifty pages are devoted to 
an exceedingly interesting and somewhat detailed analysis of a pyromaniac. 

As I have suggested before, one gets the impression from Stekel’s 
writings that the whole matter of analysis and cure is in many instances 
at least a rather surprisingly easy, not to say simple affair. This is an 
impression one gets that is partly due to the remarkable facility with 
which Stekel writes. He finds his way among the intricacies of a given 
situation with apparent remarkable ease and transfers to the printed page 
that same feeling of being in complete command of the situation. One 
does not get the impression of a long, tedious and laborious procedure 
from the analyses described in these volumes, and I believe I am correct 
in my interpretation of the situation when I say that one at least of the 
reasons, if not the main reason for this result, is that Stekel approaches 
his problems with an astonishingly developed intuitive faculty. He feels 
his way into the situation instead of having to build his pathways as the 
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result of the severest drudgery. This fact about Stekel, if it is a fact, 
and I believe it is, should be thoroughly understood because no one with- 
out Stekel’s intuitive qualities could repeat Stekel’s performances, and, 
too, this intuitive attack upon the problem is not, obviously, the only 
possible one. If, therefore, the reader will appreciate this, I may say 
artistic quality of the author, who can feel his way into the situation with 
such certainty, and understands that it is because of this quality that he 
makes the whole process seem so simple, he will get a more correct 
evaluation of Stekel and what he stands for. W HITE. 


INSANITY AND Law. By H. Douglas Singer, M.D., and William O. 
Krohn, A.M., M.D. Philadelphia, Pa.: P. Blakiston’s Son & Co. 
Pp. 437. Price $6.00. 

This little book, “Insanity and Law’’—a treatise on forensic psy- 
chiatry—is a contribution to a subject which for some reason or other in 
recent years has not invited many writers of books, notwithstanding the 
fact of its very great social significance and importance. The present 
volume was written by two physicians, Dr. Singer and Dr. Krohn, and 
is divided into two parts, which I take it were written respectively by the 
two authors. The first part, consisting of approximately 200 pages, 
largely, I take it, from the pen of Dr. Singer, is to all intents and pur- 
poses a brief textbook on mental diseases. It defines the various types of 
reaction, gives the classification of the insanities, and describes their 
several forms. The second part, which I presume is largely from the 
pen of Dr. Krohn, deals with the legal aspects of the subject, and is 
divided into some eleven chapters, and treats of such specific legal situa- 
tions as guardianship, contracts, marriage, torts, criminal responsibility, 
testamentary capacity, etc., with some more general discussion of miscel- 
laneous matters. The book is in reality two volumes in one, with very 
little really organic tying of the two parts together. Mental disease as 
treated by Dr. Singer is mental disease as the average psychiatrist deals 
with it. Mental disease as treated by Dr. Krohn is mental disease as the 
average lawyer sees it. Therefore, law and medicine are brougHt no 
nearer together in this work than they are in fact. 

The book does not, as a matter of fact, pretend to offer any solution 
of the various vexatious problems that medical jurisprudence has raised 
in recent years. It is rather an attempt, I take it, to set forth the 
situation as it actually exists. Mental diseases are described in modern 
psychiatric terms. Legal situations are brought up to date with a multi- 
tude of citations as is usual. It is true that there is a chapter on sug- 
gestions for reforms in procedure, but this chapter offers very little 
except a repetition of a number of suggestions that have been made from 
time to time. If one searches in the book for any inspiration for the 
future he will fail to find it. If one is looking for a very lucid discussion 
of the present situation, then the book is just what he wants. WAITE. 
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MaAn’s JUDGMENT OF DeatH. By Lewis E. Lawes. New York: G. P. 

Putnam’s Sons, 1924. Pp. 146. 

This little book of Mr. Lawes’ is a very timely contribution to the 
subject of capital punishment. The reviewer is not aware of any corre- 
spondingly excellent discussion for some years. He has in mind par- 
ticularly the work of Raymond T. Bye, to which Mr. Lawes frequently 
refers and which he quotes very freely. The book is an effort to marshal 
available facts for the determination as to the efficacy of capital punish- 
ment as a crime deterrent. It is hardly fair to criticize the effort, as one 
writer has, by saying that such matters are so complex that they cannot 
be proved by statistics, and dismissing the whole attempt in such manner. 
If statistics are the only available facts with which the problem may be 
tackled, then statistics will have to be used, and if used properly they 
may be expected to lead to certain other aspects of the problem, which in 
turn will render up available material upon examination. In any case 
the study of the statistics that Mr. Lawes has made makes but one con- 
clusion possible, namely, the utter futility of capital punishment. In 
this conclusion the reviewer heartily agrees and trusts that the book will 
help to bring home to the minds of many readers the fact that capital 
punishment is but a medieval hang-over, a vestigial barbarism, which, 
while it serves no valuable purpose as a preventive, is in reality debasing 
and destructive in its general effects. WHITE. 


PSYCHOANALYSIS AND AESTHETICS. By Charles Baudouin. Translated 
by Eden and Cedar Paul. New York: Dodd, Mead and Company, 
1924. Pp. 328. 

In this literary production Baudouin has made his most notable con- 
tribution to psychoanalysis. Here in an entertaining and yet keen 
analytic manner he has followed the life and writings of the famous 
Belgian poet, Emile Verhaeren (1855-1916), gleaning therefrom the 
basic psychologic factors determining his characteristic behavior and 
the content expressed in his numerous poems. 

According to the author, Verhaeren was one of the simplest of writ- 
ers who most conspicuously exhibited the hallucinatory spontaneity of 
the dream, and although he was influenced by the art of his day, he 
vivified what he assimilated, was not encumbered with theories, but 
studied art and life with the naive outlook of the genius, consequently his 
spontaneous symbolism lends itself in a most favorable manner to modern 
psychoanalytic interpretation. Baudouin’s study of several of the poet’s 
finest achievements—those universally considered as masterpieces—showed 
them to be fraught with symbolical meaning; and the outcome of a 
powerful and very precise condensation of images which guided the 
analyses into the intimate recesses of Verhaeren’s personality, revealing 


the psychological characteristics and mental evolution of the poet. 
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The stages of the poet’s mental evolution have been carefully worked 
out and excellently presented from the standpoint of artistic appreciation. 
Until about his thirty-fifth year the poet was a thorough introvert 
“strongly attached to his early affections and suffering from a longing 
for the mother,” who was psychologically represented by a favorite aunt. 
At thirty-five he lost the faith of his adolescence, passed through the 
“crisis” and became an extrovert, acquiring an interest in the outside 
world, encountered love and marriage, became a socialist, realized the 
beauty of modern life, and, in general, accepted reality. The details of 
this “conversion” and their bearing upon esthetics are interestingly 
set forth. 

The book compares very favorably with similar attempts to study and 
understand the personality construction of great men from their artistic 
creations, and notwithstanding there are several dogmatic assertions con- 
cerning general and technical questions which are still under investigation 
or are matters of opinion, this type of endeavor should be encouraged to 
the fullest extent, in face of a full recognition of its limitations. 

LEwIs. 


Tue Cuitp: His Nature AND His Neeps. Prepared under the editorial 
supervision of M. V. O’Shea, Professor of Education, The University 
of Wisconsin. A Contribution of the Children’s Foundation. 

A volume of 500 pages, made up of contributions from sixteen prom- 
inent authorities who have had long experience in dealing with the 
problems of pedagogics, is indeed a treasure to all who are engaged in 
child welfare work. The book is divided into three parts. The first is 
taken up with the present-day knowledge of child nature, the need for 
bridging the gap between our knowledge of child nature and the training 
of children, the child's instincts and impulses, the active nature of children, 
their intellectual and moral nature, and their need of expression. The 
paper by Dearborn is especially interesting for his account of the tenta- 
tives to devise intelligence tests and of their various stages of develop- 
ment. He notes that the study of the more strictly intellectual develop- 
ment of children must be supplemented by, and interpreted in, terms of 
knowledge in regard to the emotional and volitional life of the individual. 
Those who in experience with the pathological aspects of mental life have 
been convinced of the dependence of intellectual defect on emotional 
factors in a very large proportion of cases welcome every recognition of 
the importance of these factors as inseparable concomitants of intelligence 
tests and mark with interest recent endeavors to include their measure- 
ment in intelligence tests; for example, Erich Stern, regretting that in 
these tests we see only the reactive side of intelligence, the results of 
which depend very much on the faculty of the individual to express 
himself, would like to estimate the behavior of individuals in actual 
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situations; and Irme Hermann (/nternationale Zeitschrift) would have 
the definition of intelligence as a capacity of adaptation so modified as to 
indicate its relation to the emotional factor and, as an integral component 
of intelligence, would measure a factor related to emotion which Hermann 
calls the “depth of thought” (an inner harmony and sincerity, perhaps 
only to be estimated by some form of psychoanalysis). 

In the second part of the book are set forth the mental and physical 
factors in the well-being of the child. In this group are articles by 
Goddard, White, Emerson, Healy, Winslow, Gesell, Hollingsworth, and 
Hall. White discusses the subject of mental prophylaxis, of nervous and 
mental hygiene. From an extensive experience in psychiatry he sets 
forth the importance of heredity and environment, early training, the 
relations of parents and teachers in the education of the child, suggesting 
methods of avoiding the fatal pitfalls which menace the earlier years of 
life and remedies when the child has not been able to escape these dangers. 
Gesell treats of the care of intellectually inferior children. Healy deals 
with the recognition of asocial tendencies and the prevention of 
delinquency. 

In the third part of the book Hon. John T. Tigert discusses child 
education with Professor O'Shea. Tigert endeavors to show how we 
may make use of our experience concerning the education of children 
since education has ceased to rest upon a political basis and has been 
established upon a professional one, with experimental schools to investi- 
gate and test educational doctrines and to give precision and accuracy 
to our knowledge of educational values. O’Shea more particularly 
emphasizes the needs in our educational system and recommends means 
of extending educational facilities and opportunities 

Throughout the entire work one is impressed by the completeness of 
the material Dr. O’Shea has gathered together, its coherence and logical 
presentation, and the constructive trend of the book, all of which render 
it indispensable to parents and teachers. 

O’ MALLey. 


NOTICE.—All business communications should be addressed to The 
Psychoanalytic Review, 3617 Tenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


All manuscripts should be sent to Dr. William A. White, Saint Eliza- 
beth’s Hospital, Washington, D. C. 
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